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Ir has been observed, that, notwithstanding the number of men of literature 
and genius which the sister island has produced, there are very few with 
whose names any thing like a national association is connected. They seem, 
for the most part, to have flourished apart, from, and independently of, 
their country, and to have reflected on Ireland scarcely a ray of all their 
glory. The cause of this fact is doubtless to be sought, not in the character 
of the individuals, but in the condition of the country. No one will ever 
accuse Mr. Burke, for example, of wanting either the principles or the feel- 
ings of which patriotism is compounded, though we rarely associate his name 
with that of the country which gave him birth. 

But whatever may be the circumstances which in many instances seem 
interposed between Ireland and her most distinguished sons, Mr. Moore has 
been singularly free from their influence. He is an Irishman in every cha- 
racter, and in every aspect in which he can be viewed: as a man, as a com- 
panion, as a poet,—in each of these characters is seen that warmth of heart, 
that quickness of perception, that delicacy of wit, that intense sensibility 
and vivid fancy, which, though in far lower degrees, are the distinctive cha- 
racteristics of his countrymen. Above all, Mr. Moore has made his literary 
productions subservient not only to his nationality, but his patriotism. He 
has embalmed the ‘name, the history, and the sufferings of his country in 
poetry which must live as long as the language in which it is written. 

He was born at Dublin, on the 28th of May, 1780, and is the only son of 
the late Mr. Garret Moore, a respectable tradesman who resided there. He 
spent the years of infancy and early boyhood with two sisters at home; and 
those days seem to have left the most delightful impressions on his memory, 
if we may judge from the following very touching allusion to those youth- 
ful hours, contained in an epistle to his sister, written long after from 
America :-— 


*¢ When lull’d with innocence and you, 
I heard, in home’s beloved shade, 
The din the world at distance made ; 
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When ev’ry night my weary head 
Sunk on its own unthorned bed ; 
And, mild as ev’ning’s matron hour, 
Looks on the faintly shutting flow’r, 
A mother saw our eyelids close, 

And bless’d them into pure repose ! 
Then, haply, if a week, a day, 

I linger’d from your arms away, 
How long the little absence seem’d, 
How bright the look of welcome beam'd, 
As mute you heard, with eager smile, 
My tales of all that past the while !” 


Mr. Moore received the rudiments of his education under the care of 
the late Mr. Samuel Whyte, of Grafton-street, Dublin; a gentleman exten- 
sively known and respected as the early tutor of Sheridan. Here he evinced 
such extraordinary talents as determined his father to give him the advan- 
tages of a superior education, and at the early age of fourteen he was entered 
at Trinity College, Dublin. The political circumstances of his country at 
that time were adapted to awaken all the ardour of his mind, and he advo- 
cated its independence with enthusiasm and eloquence. 

On the 19th of November, 1799, Mr. Moore entered himself at the 
Middle Temple, and in the course of the year 1800 published his trans- 
lation of the Odes of Anacreon, which he dedicated to his late Majesty 
George the Fourth. This work he is said to have meditated from the time 
when he was twelve years old. It is executed with great elegance, and 
exhibits the transfusion of the spirit of the original into the translation as 
perfectly perhaps as any similar work in the language. Ofa somewhat 
kindred character was a volume of poems, which he published under the 
assumed name of “ Little.” They were characterized by all that wit and 
poetical beauty which are perceived in every production of his pen, but were 
of too voluptuous a character for general approbation, or even for general 
perusal. 

Towards the autumn of 1803, Mr. Moore obtained the office of Registrar 
to the Admiralty, in Bermuda ; for which island he immediately embarked. 
His official avocations, however, proved but little congenial with his dispo- 
sition ; and, after an absence of fourteen months, he returned to Europe. 
In 1806 he published a work entitled ‘‘ Epistles, Odes, and other Poems,” 
embodying his observations on scenery and manners during his absence. 
Any eulogy upon it, as coming some years too late, would be quite super- 
fluous. It is only necessary to say, that the short preface prefixed to it 
evinces a degree of excellence in prose composition by no means unworthy 
of the versatile genius of its author. A general notion of the impression 
made on his mind by the society of America, may be gained from the fol- 
lowing observations : ‘‘ The rude familiarity of the lower orders, and indeed 
the unpolished state of society in general, would neither surprise nor disgust, 
if they seemed to flow from that simplicity of character, that honest igno- 
rance of the gloss of refinement, which may be looked for in a new and inex- 
perieneed people. But when we find them arrived at maturity in most of the 
vices, and ail the pride, of civilization, while they are still so remote from its 
elegant characteristics, it is impossible not to feel that this youthful decay, 
this crude anticipation of the natural period of corruption, represses every 
sanguine hope of the future energy and greatness of America.” Previously, 
however, tothe appearance of this work, he gave to the public in 1803 two 
poems, of a political character. The one was entitled, ‘‘ A Candid Appeal to 
Public Confidence, or Considerations on the Dangers of the Present 
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Crisis;” and the other, ‘‘ Corruption and Intolerance. ‘* These were chiefly 
remarkable for their epigrammatic felicity, and for their daring and sarcastic 
personality of allusion. 

In 1807, the first number of the “ Irish Melodies” appeared, and was 
succeeded at various intervals by similar numbers. Together with these, 
we may notice his ‘‘ National Airs,” which were continued to four numbers. 
The design of these works were perfectly similar, and may be learned from 
the following sentences in his advertisement tothe latter. ‘A pretty air 
without words resembles one of those half creatures of Plato which are 
described as wandering in search of the remainder of themselves through the 
universe. To supply this other half, uniting with congenial words the 
many fugitive melodies which have hitherto had none, or only such as are 
unintelligible to the generality of their hearers, is the object and ambition 
of the present work. Neither is it our intention to confine ourselves to what 
are strictly called National Melodies ; but wherever we meet with any wan- 
dering and beautiful air, to which poetry has not yet assigned a worthy 
home, we shall venture to claim it as an estray swan, and enrich our humble 
hippocrene with its song.” It is unnecessary to characterize these works 
further than by saying, that they gave rise to an opinion expressed by Lord 
Byron, that ‘‘ the lasting celebrity of Moore would be found in his lyrical 
compositions, with which his name and fame would be inseparably and 
immortally connected.” Nor is it fame alone that he has gained from 
these exquisite productions of his pen. On the contrary, it is confidently 
asserted that he has realized from them an annuity of £500 a year. 

But it is time to refer to his more recent and considerable publications. 
The celebrated poem of Lalla Rookh appeared in 1817, in the summer of 
which year, Mr. Moore visited the French capital, and collected the 
materials for that humorous production, ‘‘The Fudge Family in Paris.” 
For the former work he is said to have received from his publishers the 
extraordinary sum of three thousand guineas; nor does its success in any 
degree disappoint the high expectations it inspired. It excited the most 
lively interest in the literary world, and was received with unbounded admi- 
ration. Instead of giving any critical opinions of our own, respecting Lalla 
Rookh, we wil] extract a few passages from a critique, written shortly after 
its appearance, in the Edinburgh Review, which, for the vigour and beauty 
of style with which it is composed, no less than for the critical acumen and 
taste which it displays, ranks among the finest pieces which that masterly 
periodical can boast. 

“The style,” says the reviewer, ‘is, on the whole, rather diffuse, and too 
unvaried in its character. But its greatest fault, in our eyes, is the unifor- 
mity of its brilliancy—the want of plainness, simplicity, and repose. We 
have heard it observed, by some very zealous admirers of Mr. Moore's 
genius, that you cannot open his book without finding a cluster of beauties 
in every page. Now, this is only another way of expressing what we think its 
greatest defect. No work, consisting of many pages, should have detached 
and distinguishable beauties in every one of them. No great work, indeed, 
should have many beauties: if it were perfect, it would have but one, and 
that but faintly perceptible except on a view of the whole. Look, for 
example, at what is perhaps the most finished and exquisite production of 
human art—the design and elevation of a Grecian temple, in its old, severe 
simplicity. What penury of ornament—what neglect of beauties of detail! 
—what masses of plain surface—what rigid economical limitation to the use- 
ful and the necessary! The cottage of a peasant is scarcely more simple in 
its structure, and has not fewer parts that are superfluous. Yet what gran- 
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deur—what elegance—what grace and completeness in the effect! The 
whole is beautiful—because the beauty is in the whole ; but there is little 
merit in any of the parts, except that of fitness and careful finishing. 
Contrast this, now, with a Dutch or a Chinese-pleasure house—where every 
part is meant to be beautiful, and the result is deformity,—where there is 
aot an inch of the surface that is not brilliant with colour, and rough with 
curves and angles,—and where the effect of the whole is monstrous and 
offensive. We are as far as possible from meaning to insinuate that 
Mr. Moore’s poetry is of this description ; on the contrary, we think his 
ornaments are, for the most part, truly and exquisitely beautiful ; and the 
general design of his pieces very elegant and ingenious: all that we mean to 
say is, that there is too much ornament—too many insulated and indepen- 
dent beauties—and that the notice, and the very admiration they excite, 
hurt the interest of the general design; and not only withdraw our atten- 
tion too importunately from it, but at last weary it out with their perpetual 
recurrence. 

‘Mr. Moore, it appears to us, is decidedly too lavish of his gems and 
sweets ;—he labours under a plethora of wit and imagination—impairs his 
credit by the palpable exuberance of his possessions, and would be richer 
with half his wealth. His works are not only of rich materials and graceful 
design, but they are every where glistening with small beauties and transitory 
inspirations—sudden flashes of fancy, that blaze out and perish; like earth- 
born meteors, that crackle in the lower sky, and unseasonably divert our 
eyes from the great and lofty bodies which pursue their harmonious courses 
in a serener region. 

‘* But though its faults are certainly of the kind we have been endeavour- 
ing to describe, it would be quite unjust to characterise it by its faults, 
which are beyond all doubt less conspicuous than its beauties. There is not 
only a richness and brilliancy of diction and imagery spread over the whole 
work,’that indicate the greatest activity and elegance of fancy in the author 
but it is every where pervaded still more strikingly with a strain of tender 
and noble feeling, poured out with such warmth and abundance, as to steal 
insensibly on the heart of the reader, and gradually to overflow it with a tide 
of sympathetic emotion, There are passages indeed, and these neither few 
nor brief, over which the very genius of poetry seems to have breathed his 
richest enchantment—where the melody of the verse and the beauty of the 
images conspire so harmoniously with the force and tenderness of the 
emotion, that the whole is blended into one deep and bright] stream of 
sweetness and feeling, along which the spirit of the reader is borne passively 
away, through long reaches of delight. Mr. Moore’s poetry, indeed, where 
his happiest vein is opened, realizes more exactly than that of any other 
writer, the splendid account which is given by Comus of the song of— 


‘ His mother Circe, and the Sirens three, 

Amid the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 

Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned soul, 
And lap it in Elysium.’” 


In the year following the appearance of this extraordinary poem, 
Mr. Moore visited Ireland, and had there a most gratifying opportunity of 
witnessing the pride which his genius had inspired in his admiring country- 
men, A dinner was given in honour of him in Dublin, which was attended 
by all the most distinguished Irishmen in the vicinity, who seemed to 
emulate each other in testifying the high estimation in which they held their 
great national poet. 
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His works now succeeded one another in rapid succession. 

In 1823 appeared his well-known poem, the ‘“ Loves of the Angels.” It 
is somewhat singular, that the subject on which this book is written, strange 
and intractable as it may appear, was chosen almost at the same time by 
Lord Byron, as the basis of his drama, entitled, “‘ Heaven and Earth.” To 
this fact Mr. Moore refers in his preface, though with very unreasonable 
modesty, in the following words :—‘‘ Some months since, | found that my 
friend Lord Byron had, by an accidental coincidence, chosen the same 
subject for a drama; and, as I could not but feel the disadvantage of com- 
ing after so formidable a rival, 1 thought it best to publish my humble sketch 
immediately, with such alterations and additions as I had time to make; 
and thus, by an earlier appearance in the literary horizon, give myself the 
chance of what astronomers call an heliacal rising, before the luminary, in 
whose light I was to be lost, should appear.” 

The ‘ Epicurean,” though written in prose, was scarcely less imaginative 
and equally characteristic of its author. From this period, however, his 
works assumed a somewhat different aspect. His ‘* Memoirs of Captain 
Rock ”’ was, in fact a history of Ireland, and very palpably exhibited the 
political notions and sentiments of the author. In the title to this work, 
he has merely borrowed the name of the celebrated Irish chieftain, to perso- 
nify that spirit of violence and insurrection which is necessarily generated by 
systematic oppression, and which rudely avenges its inflictions. One fault, 
however, was observed, with general displeasure, throughout its pages, 
which seems, from many instances, almost distinctive of the nation to 
which Mr. Moore belongs. This was, the inconsistency between the 
serious character of the subject, and the airy and volatile manner in which 
it was treated. 

His “Life of Sheridan” appeared in 1825; and, as it exhibited its 
author in a new character, so it greatly enhanced his reputation. It 
contains a most comprehensive and admirable history of the times 
in which its subject flourished; it delineates the character of Sheridan 
with equal fidelity and delicacy; and, above all, is but little chargeable with 
that epidemic fault of biographers, the perpetuation of all the vicious 
excesses of their subjects, under pretence of discharging their own con- 
sciences, and preserving their character for historical accuracy. With 
these merits, however, it will never be considered as an unexceptionable 
model of biography. Its style is what might have been expected from the 
author of “ Lalla Rookh;” and, while it exhibits all the liveliness and feel- 
ing of Mr. Moore’s former productions, it is overloaded with metaphor, and 
is in general unsuited to the relation of facts. 

‘Mr. Moore’s intimacy with Lord Byron is unquestionably one of the 
most interesting features in his history. It appears to have commenced in 
a challenge, though it was prosecuted, till the death of his Lordship, with 
a degree of warmth which would scarcely have been augured from so 
inauspicious a commencement. Lord Byron appears to have accurately 
estimated the many excellencies which adorned the character of his friend; 
and his letters to him, published in Moore’s ‘* Memoirs of Byron,” no less 
than the poems which he addressed to him, sufficiently indicate the ardour 
of his Lordship’s regard for him. 

Much was said, prior to the publication of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Lord 
Byron,” respecting certain auto-biographical papers which his Lordship 
was known to have presented to Mr. Moore, and for which the latter had, 
with Lord Byron’s consent, received two thousand guineas from Murray, 
but which were not forthcoming after the death of the writer. 
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These memoirs are, as is well known, lost to the world: and though this 
fact cannot be very fully accounted for, still it is proper to give the only 
explanation which can be given, in Mr. Moore’s words:—“ Without 
entering,” says he, ‘into the respective claims of Mr. wenn | and myself 
to the property in these memoirs—a question which, now that they are 
destroyed, can be but of little moment to any one—it is sufficient to say, 
that, believing the manuscript still to be mine, I placed it at the disposal 
of Lord Byron’s sister, Mrs. Leigh, with the sole reservation of a protest 
against its total destruction, at least without previous perusal and consul- 
tation among the parties. The majority of the persons present disagreed 
with this opinion, and it was the only point on which there did exist any 
difference of opinion between us. The manuscript was accordingly torn 
and burnt before our eyes; and I immediately paid to Mr. Murray, in the 
presence of the gentlemen assembled, two thousand guineas, with interest, 
&c., being the amount of what I owed him upon the security of my bond, 
and for which | now stand indebted to my publishers, Messrs. Longman, 
and Company. 

“Since then, the family of Lord Byron have, in a manner highly 
honourable to themselves, proposed an arrangement, by which the sum 
thus paid to Mr. Murray might be reimbursed to me; but, from feelings 
and considerations which it is unnecessary here to explain, I have respect- 
fully but peremptorily declined their offer.” 

Mr. Moore’s ‘‘ Life of Lord Byron” appeared in 1830, and entirely ful- 
filled the large expectations which had been formed of it. It is unques- 
tionably one of the most fascinating works which have been given to the 
public for many years. With that modesty and good feeling which have 
characterized the literary life of the author, he has, as far as possible, suf- 
fered his noble friend to be his own biographer, introducing as much of his 
Lordship’s correspondence, journal, &c. as were calculated to elucidate his opi- 
nions, character, and habits. In doing so, he hasexhibited his subject in anew 
and most advantageous light. Most of Lord Byron’s admirers had considered 
him only as a poet, and had limited their admiration to this single develop- 
ment of his genius. They are, however, apprized by Mr. Moore’s pages, 
that, as a master of the epistolary style of composition, he is as far supe- 
rior to most of his contemporaries, as he was in those distinctions on which 
his fame had formerly rested, and on which it still must ultimately depend. 
His letters combine the graceful and spontaneous flow of Cowper, with an 
energy and a pungency characteristic of scarcely any but himself. 

Since this period, Mr. Moore has given to the world two works, entitled, 
“« The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” and ‘ An Irishman in 
Search of a Religion.” These works have been variously received, accord- 
ing to the political and religious views of readers ; though all seem to con- 
cur in placing them far below the merits of his former productions. 

Mr. Moore married a Miss Dyke, by whom he has had several children ; 
and the superintendence of their education, no less than his litefary pur- 
suits, has led him to preserve that domestic retirement in which he has 
spent the later years of his life. 

We may add, that he is the author of those exceedingly happy and 
elegant political jeux d’esprit which have for a few years appeared, from time 
to time, in the Times newspaper; and when we consider his age, and the 
vigour of his mind at the present time, we can have no doubt that a future 
biographer will have many additions to make to Mr. Moore’s literary life ; 
among which, it is understood that the production of a History of Ireland 
will be one. 
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“ Normne,” says Dr. Johnson, “ is too little for so little a creature as man ;” and to one 
who contemplates the brief duration of human life, the vanity of human pursuits, and 
the mutability and want of character which mark our common nature, the very term 
greatness would seem altogether inappropriate to the species. One would be disposed 
to believe, after a serious survey of mankind, present and past, that this and other terms 
of similar import, together with the ideas they express, were derived alone from the stu- 
pendous appearances of the material world, the revolutions of times and seasons, the 
remains of deceased generations, or the partially revealed attributes of superior beings ;— 
that they were thus derived, and secondarily applied to whatever is human, not without 
great violation of their primary meaning. Yet, after all, this is only one of the aspects in 
which the many-sided object, human nature, presents itself. If we turn, for example, 
from its present condition to its fature destiny, our impressions of our own dignity will 
be greatly heightened. And even if we confine our view to the present character of 
some individual minds, we may find that which justifies the application of so imposing 
an epithet. What then are these features of character? What is that which can coun- 
tervail the depressing causes, and overshadow with its majesty the vanities and petty 
liabilities of our present condition? These questions it is the object of the following 
remarks to resolve, 

The first consideration that naturally suggests itself to the mind upon this subject is, 
the great variety of opinions entertained respecting it, most of which a little examination 
is sufficient to falsify. In noticing these sentiments we may remark in general, that all 
are incorrect, which place true greatness in any thing extrinsic to the individual. This 
may, indeed, seem too obvious to be insisted on ; and so it would be, did not the con- 
duct of mankind prove that, however they might hesitate to avow it, this is a prevalent 
feeling among them. It may, perhaps, scarcely be necessary to mention physical 
strength, as one of the adventitious endowments which has, in many instances, received 
the honour due to very different qualifications, This sentiment is chiefly perceptible in 
the lowest and almost brutalized tribes of mankind. It would seem to belong peculiarly 
to that early condition of society in which brute force rather than political sagacity is the 
means of extendirg territory and consolidating empire. Among the civilized and the 
intellectual, the feeling is only seen in the general wish for a healthy and effective popu- 
lation ; and consequently is well nigh extinct in our age and country, except in the case 
of a few half-civilized, mad-cap boors, who make this feeling (in itself an evidence only 
of harmless stupidity,) the apology for their savage taste for pugilism. What a satire 
upon modern institutions, that some of these partially tamed beasts should occupy the 
benches of our highest legislative assembly. A far more extended error, however, pos- 
sesses the minds of men, which is in some degree analogous to that which we have 
noticed. We refer to that by which greatness is attributed, in feeling and external 
homage, at least, to the accidental distinction of wealth, As the former erroneous notion 
is peculiar to the infancy of society, so this belongs more especially to a more advanced 
and cultivated era. We are far from denouncing this notion as radically absurd and 
indefensible ; nor as entirely destitute of advantages in the social system. Whatever, 
indeed, fosters respect without engendering servility, and invites patronage without incit. 
ing to haughtiness and oppression, must be considered as a valuable cement, uniting the 
minuter portions of the social fabric. But we should here carefully distinguish between 
a respectful recognition of superior station, or homage to that enlarged beneficence for 
which wealth alone affords the occasion, and the more theoretic notion which we are now 
exposing, namely, that any superiority necessarily attaches to the individual, in conse. 
quence of the possession of wealth ; much more, that it can confer any thing deserving 
the name of true greatness, 
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Nor, we may remark again, is there more of rationality in associating true greatness 
with the distinctions of rank. This is a point on which far more numerous and serious 
mistakes are incurred. The distinctions of rank, doubtless originated, in a great mea- 
sure, in the degrees of martial courage, and other species of individual merit. They 
received further confirmation, and a more imposing character, from the fantastic but gor- 
geous institutions of chivalry, and thus have come, by long prescription, to exercise a 
powerful influence on the popular mind, It is not surprising that unthinking minds 
should regard the quiet and regular transmission of wealth and titles, and all those means 
of happiness for which others undergo a life of toil, to certain individuals, by virtue of 
their birth, and without any effort on their part, as indicating some necessary superiority 
in the privileged class. Their invariable exemption from that labour for their bread, and 
for honourable distinction, which is the general lot of the species, seems like a by-law of 
nature in their favour ; and, when regarded as simply dependent on their blood, may be 
mistaken for a mark of radical superiority. Such has, in many countries and times, 
been the popular sentiment, and in our own days there can be no doubt that it is in some 
degree maintained by the hereditary right of legislation. To see its fallacy in a strong 
light, we have only to remember that the only read possession to which this class rightfully 
succeed is their wealth; to which, as conferring any character of greatness, we have 
referred above ; on the other hand, the titles of rank are merely nominal, and might, 
with as much natural fitness be appropriated by the worshipful company of barbers ; and 
the hereditary succession to stations of political influence is a very doubtful advantage, 
as it seems, alas! too frequently to make ignorance conspicuous, to polish dulness, and 
to place the weapons of mischief in the hands of imbecility. A cursory comparison of 
the existing aristocracy of our own land with that of the past generation, will convince us 
that among the possessions to which they have succeeded, the talents and virtues, no 
less than the mediocrity and vice of the parents, formed no part of the entail. The disso- 
lute fop of the present day lounges into the honoured seat of his noble and learned 
father, and beside him sits the grey-headed warrior, whose father never dreamed of 
law-giving, but whose scarred breast wears the opima spolia of the civilized world, fa 
galaxy of honours, in which each emulous nation and monarch of Europe has done 
itself the honour to plant a glittering memento. 

It is manifest, then, that the accident of birth is not the principle on which the here- 
ditary succession to the second estate of the realm is founded ; and from the same con- 
siderations it must be manifest that nothing deserving the name of greatness, any more 
than of official capacity, is necessarily connected with rank. Nor, further, does the 
exercise of office, however important, necessarily involve true greatness. To take the 
extreme case (which, by the way, is the best mean of testing a general principle,) the 
kingly office has been vulgarly regarded as necessarily connected with greatness. The 
majority of mankind are not apt at making nice distinctions. Thus, their very rational 
homage to the kingly office is easily transferred to the person of the monarch, and deifies 
the object of their undiscriminating loyalty. It is, indeed, a magnificent moral spectacle 
to see a monarch whose personal greatness overfills the capacities of the office: and the 
pleasure we feel in bowing to the mingled majesty of such a person and such functions, 
results from some of the best and purest feelings of our nature, But it is no less true 
that we never make a more humiliating surrender of our rationality than when we invest, 
with all the attributes of greatness and excellence, a man who, should he be stripped of 
those trappings, which would fit millions of backs in the empire beside his own, and 
should his sign-manual cease to be the inevitable messenger of death, would probably be 
the tame butt of village wits, and, perhaps, would not be trusted for a penny at the 
chandler’s shop. 

Hitherto we have attempted to shew that true greatness cannot consist in any thing 
extrinsic to the individual. But these are not the only limitations which it is necessary 
to make. There are some imposing qualities belonging essentially to the individual, 
between which and true greatness it is important to distinguish. As an example of 
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these, we may mention courage, There is no distinction, perhaps, which has reflected 
more of eclat upon the possessor, and consequently none has been more hackneyed in 
those works of fiction, the object of which is to exaggerate character into unnaturally 
majestic dimensions. Hence the great bard puts into the mouth of his hero such lan- 
guage as the following :— 
“I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none ;” 

and probably few will deny that the attention and interest of the reader is more closely 
riveted to Lady Macbeth than to her husband, simply because she so far surpassed him 
in that very courage of which he boasied in the words above quoted. Lest, however, 
we should mistake courage either for true greatness, or for one of its essential elements, 
we should consider how intimately it is dependent upon mere physical conformation, 
and consequently to how great an extent it falls under the remarks made in the earlier 
part of the essay, upon physical strength. This position is finely stated by a writer,* 
whose researches in intellectual and moral subjects are so comprehensive, that it is diffi- 
cult to traverse any district of these vast regions without meeting with the land-marks of 
his journey, and the signs of his culture, ‘I assume it as a fact,” says he, “ that there 
is in the material construction of some persons, much more than of others, some quality 
which augments, if it does not create, both the stability of their resolution, and the 
energy of their active tendencies. There is something that, like the ligatures which 
one class of the Olympic combatants bound on their hands and wrists, braces round, if I 
may so describe it, and compresses the powers of the mind, giving them a steady for- 
cible spring and reaction, which they would presently lose if they could be transferred 
to a constitution of soft yielding treacherous debility. The action of strong character 
seemed to demand something firm in its material basis, as massive engines require, for 
their weight and for their working, to be fixed on a solid foundation.” With whatever 
glory, then, it may have pleased historians, poets, and novelists to invest their heroes on 
the ground of their martial valour, it must be evident that true greatness cannot consist in 
that to which a condition is essential, over which the individual has no control, which is 
the mere accident of his being, and which is liable to change with the state of the atmo- 
sphere, and subject to all the fluctuations and casualties incident to life and health. 
But apart from this consideration, if physical courage is to remain unchanged amidst 
disappointments, and the various wounds to which a sensitive heart is exposed, it must 
be fed from a separate and a higher source. Cut it off from this, and suppose the 
excitement of the battle-field, and the gaze of spectators, to be withdrawn ; and, perhaps, 
there never was a hero who would not adopt the language of the soul-sickened Othello :— 





“IT have seen the day, 
When, with this little arm, and this good sword, 
I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop ;—But, O, vain boast! 
Who can control his fate? "tis not so now.— 

Be not afraid though you do see me weapon'd; 
Here is my journey’s end; here is my butt, 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 

Do you go back dismay’d? "Tis a lost fear ; 

Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 

And he retires.” 


The degree of intellectual and social excellence which can exist in the absence of 
the imposing quality we are noticing, may be instanced as a reason why, should we 
not represent it as an essential constituent of true greatness. In illustration of this 
remark, it is only necessary to mention the name of Cowper ;—a man, whose mind was 
gifted with the loftiest faculties, and enriched with rare endowments, whose heart was 
overflowing with benevolence ; but in whom timidity amounted to a disease; under the 
unhappy effects of which, it is scarcely too much to say that the great purposes of 
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his life remained unfulfilled, that the effects of selfishness itself sprung from a passive 
self-devotion, and that all the channels of enjoyment were choked with the dregs of 


In distinguishing between the real elements of greatness, and those qualities which are 
often erroneously supposed to constitute it, it seems necessary to notice some excellences 
of a purely intellectual kind. The powerful influence exerted by pre-eminent intellec. 
tual powers over the opinions, the happiness, and the destinies of mankind, cannot but 
be admitted ; and the superiority of such distinctions over those to which we have hitherto 
adverted is equally obvious. Yet still we conceive that a distinct and broad line must 
be drawn between even these endowments and the essential components of greatness. 
For, let it be considered, how much of what is base, contemptible, and pernicious is fre- 
quently found associated with the highest excellences of an intellectual kind. In how 
many instances are we compelled to look back with shame and regret to the essential 
littleness of those who have led the intellectual march of the human mind, and guided 
others to the highest elevations which have ever been attained in philosophy and science. 
How often have we to lament and reprehend the gross vices of those who have awed us 
with the most celestial representations of virtue, and to shudder at the foul malignity of 
those who have given us our ideal standards of tenderness and love! Who does not 
connect associations of this kind, of which he would gladly divest himself, with the 
names of Bacon, Byron, Porson, and even of that immortal writer, who, in the eagle- 
flight of his hallowed fancy, 

“ Passed the flaming bounds of space and time.” 

Lest, however, we should incur an inconsistency here, we must do some further justice 
to the intellectual portion of our nature ; and in turning, at length, from these negative 
illustrations of greatness, and adverting to some of a positive kind, we will commence 
with this last topic, and first endeavour to point out the connexion between intellectual 
power, and what we understand by greatness. 

And here, in entering upon the consideration of what it is which constitutes greatness 
in human nature, it seems manifest. that’ the standard by which our notions should be 
determined is the judgment of superior beings, supposing such judgment to be within 
our cognizance. And on the same principle, if, we are acquainted with any instance. in 
which the Supreme Being has decided} this question in the case of any individual, we 
have only to study the character of such a one! in order to obtain a safe and universal 
criterion, to which we may bring the claims to greatness which any other mind may 
seem to possess. Now we have such’a decision pronounced by the Spirit of inspiration, 
respecting John—the precursor of Christ. “He shall be great,” says the inspired 
writer, “in the sight of the Lord.” This expression, then, will furnish us with an 
appropriate illustration in any positions we may lay down. 

In estimating the connexion to which we are adverting, the truth appears to be, that, 
so far as it subsists at all, it is not the possession but the application of intellectual 
endowments on which true greatness is dependent; namely, their employment in the 
search of {truth, and more especially of that class of truths which concern the higher 
interest of human nature. This is sufficiently manifest from the instances to which we 
have referred, wherein great intellectual powers have appeared in utter dissociation from 
any thing like moral dignity and worth; and it might further be deduced from the con- 
sideration that nothing tends so much to invigorate, enrich, and beautify the intellect, as 
this employment of its faculties. Truth, and truth alone, is the native element of the 
human mind. It is that appropriate food to which God himself has adapted its consti- 
tution, the pursuit of which he has connected with an immediate and exalted delight, 
and which, by placing it in a state of partial concealment and partial developm ent, he 
has enabled it progressively to procure. Error, on the contrary, is that on which it 
starves ; which not only affords it no nutriment, but lies within it an unnatural and indi- 
gestible substance, which it cannot assimilate, and which only connects with its economy 
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by becoming the nucleus of disease. It cannot have escaped observation, that there are 
certain studies, and professional pursuits, whose invariable tendency is to cramp the 
mind ; to confine it to detail, and to forbid it to entertain general principles and 
extended views; and, on the contrary, that there are others which open to the mental 
vision, if we may so say, a more enlarged horizon, and thus increase the certainty of 
the inferences by the extent of the induction. It is on this principle that we ground our 
rematk, 

Now, to apply this to the instance of that illustrious man, who is said to have been 
great in the sight of God himself, it seems probable that ‘this is one particular upon 
which this unparalleled encomium was grounded. He is said to have been “a burn- 
ing and a shining light:” though “he partook of the wildness of the wilderness, in 
which he first made his appearance,” he possessed such majesty of demeanour, that 
tyrants would endure his rebuke ; the Son of God declared that, “of men born of women, 
there had not risen a greater than John the Baptist :” though unendowed with the 
power of working miracles, the force and pungency of his addresses was sufficient to rouse 
an apostate nation from the lethargy of ages, and to make him the worthy herald of a new 
and final dispensation. But it should be recollected that his great powers were uniformly 
employed upon the greatest of subjects ;—upon one, in which the vital interests of the 
universe were involved, He preached one who was to come after him, and of him he 
proclaimed, not in the language of complaint, but of triumph, “‘ He must increase, but 
I must decrease.” He was content to be lost in the rising splendours of that Sun of 
Righteousness, to whom he was the modest morning star. 

But, although intellectual greatness, with the qualification which has been suggested, 
is undoubtedly an element of that true greatness which we are attempting to describe, 
yet its cardinal and distinctive features are those ofa moral kind. In those faculties 
which are strictly intellectual, human nature is only distinguished in degree, and not in 
kind, from inferior orders of beings. They, too, exhibit all the elements of simply 
rational existence, and further approach to mankind, by improving upon their primary 
faculties by observation and experience. But in the possession of a moral nature, man 
stands inferior to angels alone ; and by this nature his affinities rise above all the gra- 
dations of created being, and he boasts an awful and mysterious alliance with the uncre- 
ated Source of existence. 

It is, then, in the moral nature of man that we are to seek the principal elements of 
greatness; dnd here, that which most obviously offers itself is disinterestedness. Nothing 
is so essentially little as selfishness. A circumscribed view seems to be the necessary 
condition of a minute and insignificant being; but when selfishness has arrived at its 
perfection, it would seem, so to speak, to have no view at all. It suggests the idea of 
an organ (if such a thing is conceivable) complete in its structure, but to which, owing to 
a radical defect of function, all objects, near and remote, alike present themselves in vain. 
It is true, that self is the necessary centre of interest te every mind ; and this is a most 
benevolent provision for our happiness, for 


“ true self-love and social are the same ;” 


but in the extreme case we are adducing, instead of the centre it is the circumference, 
which bounds and includes all interests and all regards. Now, surely in this existence 
without relations, in this insulated insignificance, we find the deepest debasement of 
human nature; and, by parity of reasoning, in that possession of an extended moral 
vision, in the power of comprehending in one view so vast a mass of beings and 
interests, that the observer shall estimate himself but as a unit in the account—we discover 
a principal element of greatness. It is true that an unfair and most pernicious use has 
been made of this notion; it has been maintained that an equality should subsist between 
the regards exercised by each being towards all other beings ;—an equality not to be 
altered by any affinities established, or by any benefits conferred. But apart from the 
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demonstrable impossibility of preserving such an equality, it is sufficient to say, that it is 
unnatural and monstrous ;—that nature has established, alike in the laws of matter and 
of mind, an immutable proportion between the proximity of objects, and the strength of 
their mutual attraction ; and that to interfere with this proportion is to rebel against the 
constitution of our souls ; to loose ourselves from ihe tender bonds of our primary and 
native instincts, in order to wear the fetters of a foreign and barbarous philosophy. 

Now, in attributing the character of greatness to John, we cannot doubt that the 
Spirit of inspiration contemplated that grand feature in his character to which we have 
adverted. His popularity was boundless ; and if there is one temptation which, in the 
failure of all others, might be supposed capable of leading captive the soul of man, it 
must be that of claiming the office of the Messiah, and receiving the willing worship 
which is due to God alone. Yet, with every conceivable facility of declaring himself as 
“ the consolation of Israel,” for whom all the faithful were waiting, John “ confessed, 
and denied not, but confessed, I am not the Christ.” 

We have thus shewn some cardinal features of intellectual and moral character, con- 
Stituting true greatness ; it remains briefly to indicate one other element of it which con- 
cerns rather the conduct than the character of the mind. This last ingredient, which is 
not only essential to the integrity, but also to the security and permanence of true great- 
ness, is—decision of character. Snch is the power of this commanding quality, that it 
gives to vice itself a degree of sublimity and harmony which rightfully belongs to virtue 
alone. Man is said to be the creature of circumstances; but it is this distinction which 
makes even circumstances the subsidiaries and servants of an individual mind. It is true 
that the stream of events flows, independently of those whom it affects ; that the majority 
of minds are floated passively along it, and that while all are borne in the same grand 
direction, each is the subject of his own peculiar casualties,—is whirled and retarded in 
local eddies, and tossed by accidental breezes, But the mind, whose greatness is com- 
pleted by the masterly quality of decision, may be compared to the majestic vessel, in 
which the might of human ingenuity has stored those weapons which conquer nature ; 
which invites to its sails the blasts by which feebler objects are foundered, which controls 
and appropriates the forces it cannot destroy, and thwarts and intersects the tides which 
it cannot arrest. But it is not only the varieties of events which decision renders tribu- 
tary to its purposes; its noblest triumph is that which it achieves over the minds of 
others. It is in this aspect that the greatness of this attribute of character is most con- 
spicuous, and in this respect, as in the unchanging unity of pursuit which it involves, it 
seems to assimilate to the Divine immutability, and to be more the appropriate distinction 
of that Being who changes not, than of so dependent a creature as man. Nor should we 
forget to refer to the power of self-command with which it is connected, and which is 
placed in the word of inspiration above the glory of the warrior. In all these respects, 
this attribute of greatness belonged, in a signal degree, to John. It is said of him, that he 
“fulfilled his course”—a course in which he had no example and no associate, and which 
involved nothing but self-denial and danger, but which he fulfilled with a constancy wor- 
thy of the dignity of his vocation. It is, indeed, amongst the heroes of Christianity that 
we are to look for our chief, if not our only illustrations of true greatness. It is the 
Christian alone who can survey a retrospect of persecution, and a prospect of martyrdom, 
and say, “none of these things move me.” It is when moral and intellectual greatness 
is perfected, hallowed, and directed by the spirit of Christianity, that it presents the 
highest conceivable excellence of a finite nature, indicates the greatness of its original, 
and shadows forth the grandeur of its destiny. The steady contemplation of such a cha- 
racter, while it corrects the false notions of greatness so often entertained, and thus pre- 
vents the mischief to the social system which they have originated, will be the best, indeed 
the only preparations for that state, when all false estimates will be corrected, and those 
painful results which have embittered the cup of life, for ever unknown, 
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Tue extent of emigration during the last 
few years from the United Kingdom to our 
various Colonial dependencies, and espe- 
cially to Canada, has naturally attracted a 

t degree of attention to the colonies, 
and all things relating to them have conse- 
quently an interest to the public 
on this account, independently of its intrin- 
sic value. There have been also few sub- 
jects which have more employed the minds 
of those men who desire an amelioration of 
the condition of all classes at home, than 
emigration, and many have been the plans 
suggested for deriving from it all the good 
which it is capable of producing. Without 
pretending at all to enter into a considera- 
tion of the various questions connected with 
this topic, there can be but little danger in 
hazarding the opinion that the best policy 
of government in relation to it would be to 
act upon the principle expressed in the 
phrase “ Laissez faire.” Let no obstacle 
be thrown in the way of those who may be 
disposed to seek for better fortune in an- 
cther land: but, at the same time, let no 
peculiar inducements be held out to any 
class, and, above all, let nothing approach- 
ing to compulsion be employed, to urge 
auy to leave their native country ; and in 
this, as {in many other cases, the conduct 
of individuals, adopted merely with a view 
to their own private advantage, will pro- 
duce all that is required for the general 
good. I do not mean by this that the 
government should do absolutely nothing, 
but merely that it should adopt such a 
course of action, as, while tending to deve- 
lop most completely the resources of the 
colonies, should at the same time leave it 
to the unfettered and uninfluenced choice 
of every individual to decide whether or 
not he will avail himself of the advantages 
which a removal thither may promise. 
Thus, with regard to the middle class; with 
regard to those of the labouring classes 
who may be desirous of emigrating, but 
have no means of defraying the expenses 
consequent upon a removal to the colonies, 
it may be a question how far it might be 
politic to employ any funds which might 
be at the national disposal, in defraying 
those expenses, and if, as is generally sup- 
Senn the cost of maintaining a labourer at 
ome out of the poor’s rates is far greater 


than the cost of passage out, it might be 


wise so to employ these funds, But let 
this be the whole, let there be no undue 
temptation held out to the labourer to 
induce him to emigrate, let there be no 
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threats of a with-holdment of parochial 
relief, if he be unwilling to seek his fortune 
elsewhere ; let the step, if taken at all, be 
adopted voluntarily, and the sole induce- 
ment to it be that certainty of higher wages, 
and prospect of eventual independence, 
which, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the colonies, they offer at present, and 
will long continue to offer. Supposing 
that this should be done, then it will be a 
matter of some importance to decide 
whence the funds for this purpose are to 
be derived, and this is a question —_ 
cially interesting to the highly taxed inha- 
bitants of this country, Without venturing 
to pronounce a decided opinion upon it, 
I may mention that there is one fund which 
may be applied to such an object with no 
disadvantage to England, and with the 
utmost advantage to those from whom the 
fund is derived. This fund is the money 
received by government as the purchase 
money of the waste lands of the colony ; a 
sum considerable at the present time, and 
which, if applied in this manner, would 
become more and more considerable every 
year. This application of the purchase 
money of land not merely would not be a 
disadvantage to the individuals from whom 
it was derived, but would, in fact, be the 
most useful method in which it could be 
employed, so far as their interests are con- 
cerned. The great drawback at the pre- 
sent time in all the colonies, and that from 
which they suffer more than from almost 
any other cause, is the small amount of 
labour in proportion to the means of em- 


*ploying it, and this would, of course, be 


diminished, as fresh labourers were sent 
into the colony. In fact, with such an 
application of the purchase- money, the 
emigrant, in purchasing land, would pay 
not merely for the land itself, but also for 
that, without which the land is compara- 
tively valueless, namely, the labour where- 
with to cultivate it. These, however, are 
questions which, though interesting both to 
the ‘colonies and to England, do not fall 
within my present object, which is merely 
to present a sort of picture of some of the 
incidents connected with a life in the woods 
of a new country, with a view to give, more 
completely than statistical statements could 
do, an idea of that which the settler may 
occasionally have to encounter. 

‘The condition of a settler in Canada is 
certainly in many respects an enviable one, 
especially if, as is generally the case, he is 
an individual who has been driven from 
his own country by the knowledge that with 
every year of his stay his capital was wast- 
ing, and that around him was growing up 
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a family for whose welfare he was most 
anxious, but whom he had no means of 
bringing up to occupy the same station in 
society which he had filled. It is true 
that such an individual would probably 
miss, at first, many of the comforts and 
luxuries to which he had been previously 
accustomed. He would have to reside in 
a smaller and worse-furnished house,—he 
would have to perform many works which 
at home were constantly performed for 
him ; —he would miss the smooth and 
carpeted floor, and the papered walls, and 
the light grate, and the other conveniences 
which here he might command ; but all 
these are things which every one feels to be 
of but secondary importance, and which 
no one with any strength of mind could 
think worth a sigh, if compelled to relin- 
quish them. In Canada, however, he 
would learn that which is far better,—he 
would have the comfort of knowing that 
every year diminished his toils, and added 
to his health, that his family, as in every 
sound state of society it should be, was a 
blessing and not a misfortune: that his 
children, as they grew up, with less toil 
than he had encountered, would acquire 
the independence that he possessed, and 
that around him he might see his children 
and his grandchildren happy and prosper- 
ous, and free from those anxieties which, 
while in England, had made his life miser- 
able, and had driven him forth to another 
field of labour. Let it not, however, be 
supposed that the difficulties of settlement 
are such as to form any serious objection to 
emigrating. 
but a small capital, scarcely worth mention- 
ing; his house, if rough, will be weather- 
tight: the labours that he has to perform 
are not great in themselves, and are ren- 
dered pleasant by hope ; and there are not 
a few who, from their ignorance and inex. 
perience, were on their first arrival in the 
colony, exposed to many serious difficul- 
ties, and suffered many privations, who, 
notwithstanding, look back to the period of 
their early straggles as one of the happiest 
portions of their life, sweetened, as it was, 
at once, by its contrast with the hopeless- 
ness of their previous condition, and by the 
near prospect of a conquest over every 
obstacle. The difficulties which formerly 
existed are also every year in a course of 
removal. They were produced in a great 
degree by the practice of the government, 
a practice founded in entire ignorance of 
the circumstances of the colony, of reserv- 
ing from settlement a very considerable 
portion of the lands of the colony, and not 
permitting emigrants to locate themselves 
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in the spots which appeared to them most 
suitable, but in others selected at the 
caprice of the governor, who was not 
always ‘the fittest n to decide upon 
this point. But the government has at 
length been enlightened as to the evils of 
this policy, and at the present time it is 
taking measures to remedy them as far as 
now lies in its power, by offering for sale 
those portions of the province which had 
been reserved, and still remained in their 
hands. Unfortunately, however, a consi- 
derable part of the unoccupied land is no 
longer the property of the government, 
having been granted to the episcopal 
church, or to private individuals: but, as 
the land reserved for the church is now in 
a process of being sold, the inconveniences 
which they have caused will speedily in 
a great degree be removed. And with the 
arrival of every fresh emigrant these evils 
will be diminished, and in a few years, if 
the amount of emigration should continue 
the same, and in proportion as the advan- 
tages of the colony become known, it may 
be expected to increase ; they will exist in 
a very limited degree. This may appear a 
disproportionate exordium, but it is scarcely 
possible for a person who has resided in 
Canada to write any thing upon the sub- 
ject, without stating some of his views in 
reference to the advantages of emigration. 
The greater part of the land which had 
been reserved by government is put up to 
sale by auction, generally at an upset price 
of from one to two dollars per acre, and is 
sold for that sum, or as much more as the 
competition among the buyers may enable 
them to obtain. Among the land thus 
offered for sale, however, was an extensive 
tract fronting the river St. Clair, of fertile 
soil, and in a most advantageous position 
for trade, or for the sale of the produce 
raised by the settlers, as it can be sent by 
water, at an exceedingly small cost, to a 
good market. Owing to this superiority of 
the trade in question, it was known, long 
before it was offered for sale, that there 
would be a great competition for those lots 
which possessed a river frontage, — and, 
accordingly, the whole was laid out in nar- 
row strips, containing each one hundred 
acres, and having a small frontage at the 
river; and these lots were put up to auc- 
tion at an upset price of four dollars. This 
sale I attended, and became the purchaser 
of, perhaps, the best lot on the river, and 
at the lowest price, as being the first lot 
put up; others were afraid to bid till they 
saw what price the land was likely to fetch. 
The succeeding lots, consequently, were 
sold on an average for more than double 
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the price which I paid. Intending imme- 
diately to settle on my new purchase, | 
retumed to my former residence near 
London, on the Thames, for the purpose 
of packing up all our stock of goods, and 
wah my brother taking my departure for 
the St. Clair. We rose sufficiently early 
to greet as fine a sun as the Indian sum- 
mer could afford, but notwithstanding all 
Mrs. ’s hurry and bustle, with the 
assistance of our two helps ; — notwith- 
standing two fowls had, on the preceding 
evening, been roused from their slumbers in 
order to fulfil the chief end of their exist. 
ence; namely, furnish breakfast for us, we 
were not ready to commence our survey 
before nine o’clock. Three times previously 
had our horses received intimations that 
they must start, and thrice had they been 
stopped, by our recollecting something that 
had been forgotten, but at length we had, 
as we imagined, got every thing together, 
and, determined to waste no more time, 
we started, only to remember, with almost 
every mile of our journey, something that 
we had left behind. There was some little 
regret at leaving our original residence, the 
scene of many varied incidents both ludi- 
crous and sorrowful ; such as befall almost 
every settler in the woods of a new coun- 
try. — Here, for instance, was the place 
where my brother had shot a cow, mistak- 
ing it for a wolf; and there was the hole 
into which I had tumbled one dark night, 
and out of which one of our neighbours 
dug an “almighty” big black fox. But this 
is a feeling which colonists never expe- 
rience very strongly, and it interfered in 
but a small degree with our anticipations 
of still better fortune in the place to which 
we were removing. The journey which 
we had to perform, however, was a much 
more serious matter, —it was more than 
seventy miles through a country where 
there was no regular road, and which 
I had only once, and my brother had never, 
travelled. But this is not by any means so 
important a consideration in Canada as it 
would be in England, and we set out in 
good spirits upon our wanderings. We 
travelled in a very primitive manner. 
Myself on one of our horses, and my 
brother in the waggon, which was drawn 
by our other steed. Our horses were 
rather small and light, but hardy, and 
admirably fitted for their work. We pro- 
ceeded ten miles, and then stopped to bait 
our horses, and to lunch, as we should not 
find another house for nearly thirty miles. 
No joke this! Having stayed a short time, 
we proceeded on our journey, and at 
length completed our distance, and arrived 
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within sight of Bear Creek, one of the most 
beautiful spots in Upper Canada. To us, 
however, the beauty of the scenes offered 
slight attractions, aud the herds of cattle 
quiety grazing in the light of the evening 
sun, awakened in our minds no more 
poetic association than a beef-steak, a 
thing at all times, but more especially then, 
finding great favour in our eyes. We 
crossed the floating-bridge, and came upon 
a {small assemblage of houses, occupied 
chiefly by French Canadians, a people who 
excel all others that it has been my fortune 
to meet in the art of standing still. They 
are in their habitations—their manners— 
their dress—their implements of husbandry, 
—and their mode of tillage, precisely the 
same as were their progenitors, at the first 
settlement of the province. This may 
conduce possibly to their happiness, but it 
greatly militates against the comfort of any 
one who may chance to come in contact 
with them. We pulled up before a log. 
house, where we had been informed they 
entertained travellers, and applied for food 
and shelter for ourselves and our horses, — 
but in vain. We were told by a long 
meager lazy-looking fellow, lounging 
against the door, with an immense straw 
hat shading his face, a loose coat envelop- 
ing his person, and with his hands warmly 
lodged in the pockets of his nether integu- 
ments, that “the woman and all the folk 
were out, and that he did not calculate we 
could get any thing ‘to eat or drink. For 
our comfort, however, he assured us they 
would be back in a day or two, and then, 
may be, we might get what we wanted. 

1e sun, upon which at starting we had 
turned our backs, was now looking us in 
the face, and through the haze which suf- 
ficed to mellow but not obscure its beams, 
poured a flood of light upon the autumn- 
tinted masses of the forest-irees, [and the 
occasional open patches of cleared land, 
throwing into deep shade the western 
bank of the small river, or creek, while the 
unnatural stillness of the water, and its 
quivering movement in response to the 
light touch of the musquito’s sporting 
over its surface, indicated one of those 
sudden changes to which the climate of 
Canada is liable. We did not, however, 
read their signs, till the event which they 
foretold ‘had been fulfilled, Finding we 
could get nothing else, we procured from 
our lazy informant such directions as he 
could give us as to the road, and pro. 
ceeded, having ascertained, for our com- 
fort, that the nearest place at which we 
could expect any refreshment or shelter, 
was the house of a Mons. Delve, nearly 
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ten miles further on. There was no help 
for it, but as the light was every moment 
diminishing, to push on as fast as we could 
with our tired and hungry steeds, to say 
nothing of our own similar condition. On 
leaving this spot, we had to follow a wheel 
track through the forest for a few miles, 
where, we were told, we should arrive on 
the border of an extensive prairie, over 
which the remainder of our road would 
lie. These prairies, as is generally known, 
consist of a large level tract of land, desti- 
tute of trees, and covered with a long 
coarse grass, on which, however, cattle 
thrive well, especially in spots where it 
has been mown, or where the long herb- 
age has been burnt off. In passing over 
them a traveller might almost fancy him- 
self at sea, from the level horizon, unbroken 
by a single elevation, and with not an 
object of any sort to diversify it. We had 
not proceeded a great way in the direction 
indicated, when the road suddenly diverged 
to the left, a course which it seemed to pur- 
sue for some distance. This brought ona 
very natural surmise—that our information 
had not been correct, a point which I was 
unable to solve, though I had _ before 

along the road. I, however, 
pointed out that the road must lead some- 
where—that if we turned back we should 


certainly receive the same directions as 
before, and that the longer we remained 
considering, the worse our situation would 


become. As these topics of consolation, 
especially the first, were unanswerable, we 
determined to proceed, though with feel- 
ings somewhat akin to those of the Irishman, 
when, benighted between New York and 
Montreal, he uttered the memorable prayer 
—Lord, have mercy upon a poor sinner 
three thousand miles from home, and 
seventy-five from any where else.” Fol- 
lowing the b/azes,* however, we advanced 
for nearly two miles, in a frame of mind by 
no means enviable, the difficulties increas- 
ing at every step: and gradually in pro- 
portion to our progress we became aware 
of a denseness in the atmosphere, and a 
lucid appearance in the sky, rather incon- 
sistent with the previous condition of both. 
“© We shall have a thunder-storm,” said my 
brother, “’Tis too cold,” said I, and we 
moved on. In another hundred yards we 
had cleared the wood, and saw the prairie 





© Por the benefit of the Cisatlantic reader, I will 
translate this word, which is, I believe, though, 
perhaps erroneously, peculiar to America. Blazes, 
then, are marks on the trees, made by slicing off a 
piece of the bark with an axe. They are made at 
intervals on each side of the road, and in many of 
the forest tracts are the only guide, as there is no 
perceptible trace either of wheels or feet. 


ON EMIGRATION. 


stretching before us—but at the same time 
we discovered that it was on fire, and that 
the flames, impelled by a wiad which had 
just sprung up directly in our teeth, were 
rolling down upon us like a tide. The 
spectacle was the most magnificent I have 
ever beheld. The bright flame rushing 
onwards under a canopy of dense smoke, 
—every now and then as it reached a 
patch of longer or dryer grass shooting up 
in a bright pyramid, or rather tongue of 
fire,—and the darkness all around, for the 
night had completely fallen, adding, by its 
contrast, a still greater brilliancy of effect, 
while every now and then a portion of the 
flame caught by the wind, would, as it 
were, make a leap of several yards in 
advance, and, lighting upon the ground, 
inflame the herbage, and rush on in ad- 
vance of the main body. As may, how- 
ever, be supposed, — admiration was the 
last feeling uppermost in our minds, for 
there appeared to be scarcely a prospect of 
escape from being burnt. The first thought 
was to leave the waggon, and, each mount- 
ed on one of the horses, endeavouring, when 
the flame came near, to find one of the 
thinnest points, and dash through it. This 
on a Canadian horse would be possible, — 
though an English horse could never be 
brought to face the fire,—but was rejected 
both as too hazardous, and as leaving our 
waggon and goods to be destroyed. The 
first objection had some weight, and it was 
therefore proposed to find some wet place, 
and lie down in it, where the flame could 
be almost sure to pass over us ; but as this 
was also liable to the objection of deserting 
our waggon, it was resolved that it should 
only be adopted as a last resource. We 
then agreed that we would at last turn the 
waggon, and thus give ourselves an oppor- 
tunity of escaping it, should it come so 
near as to make an attempt at escape 
necessary. This was accordingly done,— 
but in .turning it round, the hind wheel 
unfortunately encountered a stump nearly 
two feet high, which overturned the wag- 
gon,—and broke the king-bolt which 
fastens together the fore and hind wheels. 
This seemed to be the consummation of 
our difficulties,—but lamentation was use- 
less :—and few moments could be spared 
for regret, in a situation, which demanded, 


‘above all things, prompt decision and ener- 


getic action. In perfect silence, but with 
the utmost rapidity, we unfastened the 
horse from the waggon, tied the two horses 
to a tree close by, so that they might be 
ready in case of need; and then set to 
work to unload the waggon. This was 
done quickly; and necessity being the 
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mother of invention, we found means: to 
fasten it together again, and in our eager- 
ness nearly forgot our danger. By the 
time this was finished, however, the 
flames were within a quarter of a mile, 
when a sudden though slight change in the 
wind drove them in a direction a little 
removed from where we stood, and in less 
than ten minutes the space before us was 
bare, and the smoking soil was left free for 
our passage. We could, however, see the 
flames rushing on into the wood, darting 
with a frightful velocity along the dry 
leaves, and coiling like a serpent to the 
top of the trees. We were rejoiced at 
our providential and unexpected escape ; 
but it is not at the moment when such 
events occur, that you must fully expe- 
rience feelings which they are adapted to 
excite. The present was the time for 
action rather than reflection, — and we 
were, perhaps, more occupied with the 
task of reloading our waggon, than of 
meditating upon the fate from which we 
we had been saved. —I have, however, 
thought upon it enough since. We re- 
loaded our waggon and proceeded, and 
shortly afterwards arrived at another cot- 
tage, where we found, to our great joy, that 
we were in the right course, and that the 
house of Monsieur Deluc was only seven 
miles further ; here, however, we were also 
unable to obtain either rest or food. We 
proceeded for nearly another mile, though 
the wind had by this time inclined to a 
fall, and blew in our faces, bringing down 
with it a mixture of snow and hail, which 
almost blinded us, and effectually oblite- 
rated our track. A Canadian horse can, 
however, discover the road long after his 
rider has lost it, and we held on till we 
came to another residence. I knocked at 
the door of this, to ask if we were still in 
the right way; but on the door being 
opened, I was literally forced back by the 
volume of smoke that issued from it. The 
owner of the house spoke a little English, 
so that we got on very well; but neither 
could he accommodate us. We accordingly 
left him, though with no small reluctance ; 
but as there was no other course left for 
our choice, we went on as fast as we could 
urge our tired and almost famished horses. 
The snow -storm, however, increased in 
, Violence, and when we had got about half 
a mile further, neither of the horses could 
fice it any longer. They both stood still— 
ard no effort of ours could induce them to 
move onward, Under these circumstances 
nothing could be done but turn back, in 
the hope of inducing the Canadian whom 
2D. SERIES, NO. 45.—VOL, IV. 
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we had last left to give us such accommo- 
dation as his house afforded. We, there- 
fore, retraced our steps, and, after a little 
persuasion, succeeded in obtaining a pro- 
mise of shelter, and such food as he could 
furnish. I must observe, that our conver 
sation took place outside the house, for the 
smoke inside was so dense that we almost 
dreaded to enter. Having obtained thus a 
place for ourselves, the next consideration 
was to gain one also for our horses. We 
asked our host if he could accommodate 
them. “Oh, yes,—I have a nice large 
stable, and very dry and clean, and plenty 
of hay, but no oats. My horse is very 
little, and the door is big enough for him : 
but the door is too little for your horses. 
This qualification was rather unpleasant ; 
but as our horses were rather small, and 
moreover very sagacious —and doubtless 
exceedingly hungry —we did not appre- 
hend but that they would find their way in. 
To the stable, therefore, we went—with our 
horses—but found that the door was indeed 
too little. Literally, it was not four feet 
in height—and our horses, however willing, 
were utterly unable to enter it. Nothing 
could, therefore, be done, but fasten them 
up close to the sheltered side of a haystack, 
where they could get plenty of the coarse 
aye hay,—for our host had no grain. 

ext morning, when we came to see his 
horse brought out of the stable, it proved 
that, not merely was it, as he said, a very 
little one, but it had learned to go down 
on its knees to get in and out. But our 
host was a French Canadian! After hav- 
ing thus seen to our steeds, we followed our 
landlord into his dwelling. It consisted of 
one room about sixteen feet square,—in 
which he dwelt with his wife and nine 
children. This, however, we did not dis- 
cover for some time, for the smoke was so 
dense that it was impossible to see across 
the apartment: but gradually, as our eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, we 
made out first one object and then another, 
until the whole family at length became 
visible. Each member of the household, 
with the exception of the father, had but 
one garment,—a sort of frock, rather a thin 
covering at first I should imagine — but, 
when we were there, sufficiently thick with 
dirt and grease to stand upright by itself, 
and I suppose also to keep them tolerably 
warm. The cause of the smoke was 
explained by our seeing the ruins of the 
chimney in one corner. It had fallen the 
previous day, and he had not had time to 
rebuild it. The opening in the roof, 
through which the chimney had passed, 
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was covered with a board, to keep out the 
snow—and they were burning half-dried 
wood! The state of the room may, there- 
fore, be imagined. As soon as we had 
warmed ourselves, we inquired for food. 
There wes none in the house, but some 
rye-flour. Of this, however, our hostess 
made us some cakes, and prepared for us 
also some hemlock tea. Not even our 
long fast, and fatiguing journey, could 
enable us to enjoy this,—though we ate 
pretty heartily ; and with the aid of a flask 
of brandy, which fortunately we had with 
us, we made ourselves tolerably comfort- 
able. Having appeased our hunger, we 
lay down on the floor before the fire, and 
slept ; but we were obliged, notwithstand- 
ing the intense heat, which may be ima- 
gined, when it is recollected that there was 
a fire and twelve persons in one room of 
the size I have mentioned, with no outlet 
for the smoke, to keep our faces covered, 
and our noses within an inch of the 
ground, in order to obtain any thing like 
pure air. In spite of all, we slept soundly, 
and awoke refreshed — and after declin- 
ing the offer of some more rye-cake, and 
satisfying our host for his kindness, we put 
to our horse, and started for M. Deluc’s, 
where we arrived safely, and procured a 
breakfast which made ample amends for 
the scarcity of our supper. The only fur- 
ther incident worth recording before arriving 
at our new place of abode, was the passing 
a morass, over which our route lay. Once 
on these morasses—there is no stopping : 
you must proceed, for if not, you may sink 
down till you are lost below the surface. 
They are so soft, that with one hand you 
may thrust a pole fifteen feet down. We 
did cross it—but it was with far greater 
apprehension than I had felt when the fire 
was coming down upon us on the previous 
night—and once or twice it seemed impos- 
sible that the horse in the waggon could 
extricate himself. He did so, however, 


- and we arrived without accident on the 


other side—and at night reached the house 
which we had previously purchased, on a 
piece of ground adjoining the lot bought of 
government: where we still reside, and 
where, either as dealers or guests, we shall 
be happy to see our English friends. 

From this statement some idea may be 
formed both of the advantages and discom- 
forts of emigration, so far at least as Canada 
is concerned. Every view of them that we 
can take, tends to exhibit the expediency of 
keeping an open path for those who may 
desire to change their country, and at the 
same time of forcing upon none those hard- 
ships which every emigrant must expect. 





A JOURNAL OF A SUMMER'S EXCURSION 
BY THE ROAD OF MONTECASINO TO 
NAPLES, AND FROM THENCE OVER ALL 
THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF ITALY, SICILY, 
AND MALTA, IN THE YEAR MDCCLXXII, 


By the late Sir WiLL1am Youne, Bart. F.R.8, 
(Continued from page 293.) 


SICILY, 
Messina, June 14, 1772. 
Up before the sun, we weighed anchor, and 
bade adieu to Tropea and to Italy: about 
noon we arrived and touched at Scilio, a 
small town, the castle or fortress of which 
stands aloof from the shore, built on the 
famous rock known and dreaded by the 
ancients, under the name of Scylla ; which, 
with the Charybdis, was vested with all the 
extravagant horrors that united poetry and 
superstition could excite. This rock is 
striking and picturesque, not being of small 
extent, and at the same time very visible ; 
it is by no means so dangerous as sung by 
Homer, Virgil, and almost ~~ other 
t; whence, then, comes it that the 
eroes of antiquity should have painted 
Scylla so monstrous, and with an aspect so 
much more menacing than it bears to-day? 
The truth, I believe, is, that the whole of 
that part of the coast of Italy which forms 
the streight, was comprised under the idea 
and apprehensions entertained by the an- 
cients of Scylla; and this particular rock 
being the most remarkable, became the 
titular point, as in time of yore a country 
was named from its capital, or a nation 
from its king. Iam led to this supposition 
both by the nature of the coast, which all 
along the streight is dangerous, bold, and 
rocky, and more strongly still by the ambi- 
guity of the ancients themselves, with 
respect to the situation of Scylla. There 
is,” says Isidorus, * a very narrow streight 
of three miles over, dividing Italy from 
Sicily, well known from the fabulous tales 
of its monsters Scylla and Charybdis, situ. 
ated on one and the other coast.” 

Est autem fretum arctissimum trium mil- 
lium spatio Siciliam, et Italiam dividens 
fabulosis infame monstris quorum hinc 
inde Scylla et Charybdis ostenditur.—Lib. 
xvii. c. 18. 

Here is plainly delineated the narrowest 
_ of the streight; namely, between the. 
‘aro and modern Scilio ; but, says Strabo, 
Apny yap xaptBdic wept Meoonvny H de 
Svar’ mene ro Pyywv. “ Charybdis by 
Messina, Scylla by Rhegium.” Here then 
both Scylia and Charybdis change places ; 
for Scilio is twelve miles from Rhegio, and 
the Faro is as many from Messina, 
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With respect to Charybdis, the fact is, 
that it’ is nothing more than a strong cur- 
rent, forming divers whirlpools; in its 
course it runs six hours to south, and 
the same to the north ; so that it is almost 
as regular in its flax and reflux as the tides 
of the Atlantic, but more or less powerful 
and dangerous according to the winds and 
seasons. These whirlpools are numerous, 
continually increasing and changing place 
with the force and direction of the current ; 
the most considerable vortex is permanently 
fixed at about one hundred yards from the 
light-house of Messina, The south wind 
doth, and ever was known greatly to affect 
the action of the current : so says Juvenal. 

Namdum se continet Auster 


Dum sedat et siccat madidas in carcere pennas 
Contemnunt medium temeraria lina Charybdim. 


His dripping wings, within his dreary prison 
The seaman boldly dares Charibdis’ rage. 

Messina, formerly called Messana, and 
still more anciently “ Zancle,” from its 
resemblance to a sickle, (the signification 
of that word in the old Sicilian language) 
was founded, according to some, by Ionians 
from Samos, according to others by Achai- 
ans, and a colony of Messenians from 
. Greece ; but the most respectable authority 
of Thucydides attributes its first settlement 
to a band of pirates of various nations, who 
found this a safe and convenient harbour, 
from whence they might, at pleasure, infest 
both the African and Italian seas. Thirty years 
ago this was a most populous and trading 
city, the residence of the viceroy, and the 
rival capital of Sicily; when on a sudden the 
most dreadful pestilence in the memory of 
man swept off out of one hundred and 
forty thousand inhabitants near three- 
fourths. At present the court is fixed at 
Palermo. The trade of Messina is dwin- 
died almost to nothing, and the city quite 
depopulated ; the long row of elegant and 
lar houses on the quay, forming the 
most beautiful front that any town in 
Europe can boast, is absolutely falling to 
ruin for want of inhabitants. The harbour 
is formed by a very narrow neck of land, 
curved abruptly over the town. This port 
hath, to the north, a spacious entrance, 
guarded by a fortress deemed almost 
impregnable, and which runs the whole 
length of the isthmus, thus protecting 
entirely the town of Messina. In the har- 
bour, which is nearly elliptical, there are 
from forty-five to fifty fathoms of water, 
which, strange to say, the people complain 
of as an inconvenience. In this place, 
considerable as it still is, there is but little 
to be seen ; and of works of antiquity there 
are none, while those of modern structure 


4ll 


are scarcely worth notice. They boast 
much of their statues on the quay of Scylla 
and Charybdis, but I cannot say that I 
thought the workmanship excellent. In 
some of the churches, but chiefly at the 
Convents del Carmine, are to be seen some 
fine works of Polidore Caravaggio; and 
the Prince delle Scalletta has also some 
very good originals. 
Taormina, July 2. 

Sicily hath, in all ages, been thought to 
have once formed part of the continent. 
Thus Virgil, 

Cum protinus utraque tellus 

Una foret : venit medio vi pontus, et undis 


Hesperium Siculo latus abscidit, arvaque et urbes 
Littore diductas angusto interluit aéstum. 


Long were tliese countries one, when sudden rush’d 
The sea betwixt, tore from the western side, 

The realm of Sicily, and with straitened course 
Sever'd the bordering fields, and groves, and towns. 

All writers, ancient and modern, who 
have treated the subject, agree with the 
poet; but beyond that probability, which 
the proximity of the two shores supplies, 
there is no argument. The water in the 
streight is of a vast depth ; and the coast 
on either side is not so broken or abrupt as 
many parts of the Apennines. 

From Messina to Taormina we kept 
along the beach nearly the whole way; the 
inland side consisting of hills planted with 
olives, figs, mulberries, and vines. Sixteen 
miles from Messina are the sulphurous 
baths of Itala, a small town, situated on 
the pinnacle of a rocky mountain. All the 
towns between Messina and Taormina are 
so elevated ; but why such inconvenient 
situations should have been chosen, unless 
by way of security against an enemy, can- 
not be imagined. The baths are below, 
and not twenty yards distant from the sea, 
by which they are liable to be inundated in 
tempestuous weather ; for which reason the 
proprietors cover them over in the winter, 
On leaving this place, the road becomes 
extremely rugged ; and the whole ascent to 
Taormina is but one degree from being. 
impracticable. This town, founded by the 
Eubeeans, who were the first Greeks that 
migrated into Sicily, was called by them 
Naxos ; but when afterwards it was rebuilt 
and fortified, it obtained the name of Tau- 
romenon, or the strength of Taurus, that is, 
of the mountain on which it stands, 
Though formerly a very noted town, at 
present it deserves no better title than that 
of a large village, one-third of which cdn- 
sists of convents. As there is no inn in the 
place, we took up our quarters in the mo- 
nastery of the Capuchins. The situation of 
this town is very striking: it stands ona 
ridge, looking down a vast precipice on 
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one side, and on the other up to a series of 
mountains twice the altitude of that on 
which it stands ; towards the sea, however, 
the dectivity is not equally abrupt, but 
sloping gently till it reaches the shore, 
where it forms a bold romantic cliff. This 
hill is rich in fragments and remains of 
antiquity, of which the most remarkable 
are a very a reservon, in good 
preservation ; wall of a circus, orna- 
mented with niches ; three or four ancient 
sepulchres, in a state but little different 
from the dust they contained ; and near the 
sea is an old Christian burying-ground ; 
the sepulchres are partly cut in the rock, 
and partly built up, each repository being, 
in length, breadth, and depth, constructed 
for one corpse only : there are three stories 
of these small chambers, and where the 
front wall is broken down, they have the 
singular appearance of miniature colon- 
nades ; which circumstance has among the 
common people gained them the title of 


La Casa degli Saraceni, who, according to 
the vulgar tradition of the place, were pig- 
mies of about a foot and a half in height. 
Leaving these absurd tales, let us turn to a 
more remarkable object than our eye has 


et “coped withal.” 

‘ On op summit of a huge rock which 
interrupts the declivity towards the sea, 
stands an ivy-clad theatre, of the earliest 
times ; the seats are much ruined, as well 
as the outer wall; and the arena is almost 
entirely choked up, but the plan of the 
structure is perfect, and the stage and its 
contiguous apartments sufficiently remain 
to be traced in every part. From the 
centre of the theatre, looking through the 
middle portico, the eye falls so directly on 
the summit of Mount /£tna, that one can 
scarcely suppose it was not built with that 
design. On what a stupendous scale of 
imagination are we to measure the faculties 
of man by, when we a these 
works of antiquity! What a thought was 
“this of the architect, to catch a scene so 
grand, and corresponding to the sublime of 
Grecian tragedy! The aged wanderer tells 
the melancholy story of his shipwreck — 
and the dangers he has —when ona 
sudden the curtain draws up, and a real 
ZEtna, thundering forth ruin, adds to the 
eloquence of Ulysses, and to the poetry of 
Euripides! No one who hath not visited 
these parts can have an idea of the subli- 
mity of Atna, viewed from these moun- 
tains; of which there are many high, bold, 
and rugged, but scattered up and down 
promiscuously ; while so superiorly striking 
is the vast Ghirello, that the wild country 
beneath seems comparatively tame. 
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Catania, July 6. 

Leaving Taormina in the evening, at 
about two miles and a half distance, we 
assed the ancient A®nobala, when we 
| to tread on the roots of /Ptna, an 
isolated mound, beautiful in form, vast in 
extent, astonishing in height, which alone 
of worldly objects can boast to have baffled 
even poetical exaggeration. We travelled 
at the foot of the mountain the whole even- 
ing, when ata late hour we arrived at a 
little village called Giari. The next morn- 
ing we pursued our journey; the road 
every where rendered extremely bad, by 
the vast inundations and rocks which have 
been thrown from the summit of Aétna. 
Along this coast must have been the habi- 
tation of the Cyclops, and the scene of the 
poetic adventures of the heroes of the 
Odyssey and the Aneid. 
Ignarique vie Cyclopum allabimur oris, 


Portus ab accessu ventorum immotus, et ingens, 
Ipse : sed horrificis juxta tonat tna ruinis. 


Ignorant of the way we glide upon 

The Cyclops land : the port was large and fair, 

And inaccessible to ruder blasts ; but near 

Huge tna thundered forth most horrid ruin. 
Virgil afterwards calls the Cyclops ex- 
ressly AStneos Fratres: the “ A‘tnean 
rothers:” and Euripides, a very ancient 

authority, says, 

Hén de MeXtac zAnowy weTreveorac, 

Arnwrng avepog eutrvevcac Cope 

EfeBadev nuac rv o'e¢ Advavay rerpeav 

Ev ot povwreg govric mawwec Gee pv, 

Kuchwrzrec oxee avrp’ epnuarvdpoxrovoy. 

The eastern gale then breathing on our backs, ' 

From Malea bore us to th’ tean rock, 

There where the one ey'’d sons o’ th’ Pontian god, 

The murd’rous Cyclops dwell in dreary caves. 

Now, being driven from Malea, in 
Greece, and by the east wind, this spot 
was nearly opposite ; and ten miles before 
you reach Catania, at a small distance 
from the shore, are three conical rocks, 
which in the time of Pliny traditionall 
bore the name of “Cyclopum Scopuli:” 
I mention these particulars, as some have 
rather supposed that the place where the 
Cyclops dwelt, and where Ulysses was 
thrown on shore, was on the other side the 
Pachynian promontory, on which stood 
the ancient city of Camorina. Now, that 
Ulysses was thrown on the same coast with 
/Eneas, is evident from the story of the 
Grecian youth, left by Ulysses, and after- 
wards met by /Eneas, 

I am aware that Homer seems to favour 
the contrary hypothesis ; but enough of the 
critic. 

Catania, July 13, 

Immediately on our arrival, we prepared 
for our journey to Mount tna. On the 
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morrow we mounted our mules, when, 
creeping in a rugged path, worn in the vast 
channel of lava which overwhelmed Cata- 
nia in the year 1693, for some miles, we at 
length reached, and reposed at, a small 
summer convent of Benedictines. In the 
evening we remounted, and pursuing our 
tract for twelve miles, through a most 
majestic wild grove of old oaks, we at sun- 
set descried a black grotto of java, where 
we determined to recruit our forces against 
the approaching fatigue. Here we stopped, 
made a good fire, uncorked the aqua vite, 
put on our great coats, and, in short, pre- 
pared for the transition from extreme heat 
to as extreme cold. At midnight to horse, 
—and for the summit. For four miles we 
were regaled with the scent of a thousand 
sweet herbs; gradually the quantity de- 
creased for the next two ; and further there 
was nothing either of animal or vegetable 
life. Here are the remains of some ancient 
buildings, which, among the country peo- 
ple, bear the name of the Torra del Filo- 
sofi; and some of the learned have sup- 
—_ it to be a fragment of the temple of 
ulcan, others of the tomb of Empedocles. 

It can scarcely be the first, for we are 
informed by AL lian, (lib. ii. c. 3,) that the 
fane of Vulcan had its sacred grove: now, 
no tree, nor even herb, does or could grow 
on this spot. I cannot think that Horace 
was in earnest when ‘he wrote, and gave 
occasion to others to write, that Empedocles, 
the philosopher of Agrigentum, from the 
vain desire of being honoured as the 
ravished favourite of the gods, 

Ardentem frigidus Ztnam 

Insiluit 

Coolly leapt into the burning gulf. 

The very words, I think, testify that the 
poet carried more at a pun than truth: we 
ought to believe otherwise of a sage whom 
Lucretius hath declared “ so great and 
wise, as hardly to come under the designa- 
tion of man :” 

Sapiens ut vix mortalis haberi. 

From this fragment to the summit, it is 
four miles, three of which our mules bore 
us; the last we scrambled over snow and 
sulphurous sand on foot ; and precisely at 
sunrise arrived at the crater of the volcano. 
Words can give but a faint idea of the 
wondrous scene! Sicily and the islands of 
Lipari and Malta, in their full extent, with 
a great part of Italy, rising like a richly 
illuminated map, seemed half way to meet 
the eye. Every object, even the most 
minute, was clearly visible, till the sense 
was lost in contemplating the multiplicity. 
Turning from this astonishing prospect, we, 
prostrated, looked down the prodigious 
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mouth from whence constantly issues a 
volume of smoke and sulphur; with, at 
times, flames, stones, and inundations of 
lava. No wonder, then, in the fabulous 
ages, that poetic fancy should err on a phe- 
nomenon which, even at this day, rational 
inquiry hath but weakly investigated : — 
nor is it to be wondered that philosophical 
curiosity should have drawn such a man 
as Empedocles too near the cavily. He 
neither feared the breath of Enceladus, or 
the hammers of Vulcan and his Cyclops ; 
but, as Pliny afterwards did at Vesuvius, 
became a martyr to science. 

There are the remains of several small 
volcanoes scattered about the greater one, 
but they burn no more ; and in the cavities 
of many of them, vegetables, and even trees, 
have sprung up. There exist now only 
four craters which give vent to the internal 
fire:—three of these apertures are small, 
and bear no proportion to the fourth and 
largest, which is three miles in circuit; the 
brink being every where abrupt, and coated 
with sulphurous and bituminous matter, 
Looking down, the eye could pierce but a 
few yards, for the dense volume of smoke ; 
eruption there was none, not even of flame; 
and, indeed, had there been any, it would 
have retarded our expedition. We heard, 
in the depths of the abyss, occasionally a 
confused thunder, and at other times a 
murmur like the boiling or bubbling of a 
cauldron, 

What a magnificent spectacle must it be, 
when, froin this vast gulf, as Virgil says, 

tna thunfers ruin ; 
Now veils the heavens with a pitchy cloud, 
Spotted with ruddy flakes—now whirls aloft 
Volumes of rushing flame, playing amidst 
The very stars, or belches forth huge rocks, 
E’en its torn entrails, till one hemisphere 


Glows with the melted vomit, and the vast 
Abyss doth groan, even to its utmost depths. 


Pindar, in his first Pythic, dignifies 
JEtna with the title of Xiw» Ovpama, the 
Pillar of Heaven; which the scholiast 
explains by saying that the mountain, from 
its elevation, seemed to bear up the empy- 
reum. 

It was thought formerly to have been seven 
miles of perpendicular altitude ; but by a 
late and accurate mensuration, its height is 
ascertained to be only three ; from the vor- 
tex to the extreme root, however, it is in 
many parts thirty miles of declivity, and I 
believe no where is the descent less than 
twenty miles. 

Having staid a sufficient time on the 
summit, we quitted that poetic region, and 
employed the day in winding about the 
lower regions, to examine its wonders ; 
comparing the apparently sterile soil with 
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its exuberant fertility. About six miles 
from the top commence its riches ; groves 
of oak, pine, and other timber, of a beauty 
and magnitude almost incredible. I had 
the curiosity to visit some famous chesnut 
trees, known in the neighbourhood by the 
name of castanea del cento cavalli: that 
is, the “chesnuts of a hundred horse.” 
I measured two different trees at the height 
of five feet from the ground; the solid 
trunk of one was in circuit fifty-five English 
feet; of the other, fifty-six. I mention 
solid in particular, 2s some, much split and 
hollowed by age or accident, are of con- 
siderably greater dimensions ; and one, in 
the hollow of whose trunk stood a small 
garden - house, measured a hundred and 
seventy-four feet in girth. These sound 
like incredible tales, but an old writer of 
the fourteenth century tells one much more 
extraordinary, of a tree, the cavity of whose 
trunk would admit a troop of horse, and 
from which the grove bears its present 
name, Wonder at absolute truths must 
cease, when from the effects we can inves- 
tigate the cause, Though the peasants 
make use of the chesnut wood for hedging 
and firing, they always take care to leave 
stumps of the tree entire ; from the bark of 
which, owing to the extreme richness of 
the soil, a fresh sprout soon shoots forth ; 
and this new branch being lopped every 
two years, another springs up on the rim of 
its predecessor. In this manner the parent 
stock increases very much in extent, but 
not proportionately in height; and while 
the heart, for want of shelter from the rain, 
rots and becomes hollow, the external part 
flourishes in a truly green old age. 

The lower regions, wherever free from 
inundations, abound in vines, olives, and 
delicious fruits of all kinds; the whole 
country being covered with villages, well 
furnished with fountains of the clearest 
water, and every thing that nature can 
demand, or luxury require. 

On the fourth day of this excursion, in 
our return, we stopped to repose at Jaci, 
near which murmurs the unhappy Acis, 
celebrated by Ovid and Theocritus, for his 
love of Galatea, and his escape from the 
jealousy of Polyphemus, by being trans- 
formed, together with the fair one, into a 
crystal stream. 

Catania, July 17. 

Catania, according to Strabo, and other 
writers, was founded by one Hiero, who, 
getting together some Naxians, and a mul- 
titude from other parts, built a city which 
he called Ana. The Catanians, one part 
of the colony which originally possessed 
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the foot of the mountain, having expelled 
the rest, seized the city, and called it after 
themselves, Catania. That this town was 
anciently of the greatest —— in 
Sicily, k evident from the old historians 
and poets. Says Ausonius, 

Quis Cataniam sileat, quis quadruplices 

Syracusas? 


Who can be silent on the subject of Catania, or the 
quadruple of Syracuse ? 

But still more is its ancient grandeur 
manifest from the various ruins scattered 
about the place, — many of which have 
been brought to light by the researches of 
the prince of Biscari. Nearly in the cen- 
tre of the town are the remains of a theatre; 
the outward wall is still tolerably visible, 
though mixed with modern buildings, with 
which the inside and stage part is entirely 
filled ; the dimensions appeared to be 
nearly the same with those of the theatre of 
Marcellus at Rome. At a few paces dis- 
tant are the ruins of a smaller theatre ; or, 
as supposed by the literati, an audeum, 
that is, a place set apart for rehearsals, 
There are likewise within the town remains 
of some ancient baths, and near the wall 
are some very rude vestiges of an amphi- 
theatre, which appears to have been the 
work of the remotest antiquity; the remains 
of it are wholly subterraneous, and seem 
more than once to have been covered by 
the inundations of Mount /Etna. 

Catania being entirely destroyed in 
1693, by a united earthquake and eruption 
of lava, gave opportunity to design and 
rebuild ‘it on a more regular plan. The 
Streets all run at right angles, two or three 
are very handsome, and the points of view 
well chosen. A great many of the con- 
vents and churches are as yet unfurnished, 
but, from the richness of both materials and 
workmanship, they mise to be of great 
magnificence, though but of little taste. 
Of modern things that are to be seen in 
this town, the most worthy of notice is the 
very extensive and superb convent of Bene- 
dictines, who also a museum of 
various subjects of antiquity and natural 
history; and in their church is a most 
noble organ, of a new construction. The 
prince of Biscari hath likewise a very 
general museum, of which the collection of 
vases, commonly called Etruscan, is the 
finest I ever remember to have seen; the 
compositions are more chaste, the subjects 
less capricious and hieroglyphical ; and the 
drawing much less erroneous, than is com- 
mon to this kind of ware. I suspect that 
these were rather the works of Grecian 
artists, imitating and refining on the 
old Etruscan, than coming from the wild 
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hand of untutored genius, which first 
worked and gave name to the vases of this 
species ; as the Europeans of modern days 
have improved on the distorted figures and 
misshapen composition in the ware which, 
nevertheless, universally acknowledges its 
origin, under the appellation of China. In 


this town is the principal university of, 


Sicily. 
Syracusa, July 18. 

Leaving Catania on iic 13th, we entered 
on an extensive plain, partly planted with 
corn: in the winter, perhaps, it may pro- 
duce some pasturage, but in this season all 
herbage is parched up. Having 
the river Jacetta, anciently called, accord- 
ing to Ovid, the Simeethus, the grandfather 
of Acis, who, as he tells us, was born of 
Faunus and the nymph Simethis, we 
came to that part of the plain which, in 
old time bore the name of Campi Leontini. 
This was one of those fertile spots which 
caught “ the "s eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling ;” in short, stamped Sicily as the 
theatre of gods and shepherds. Thus Dio- 
dorus Siculus says: “From thence Her- 
cules coming to the Leontine plains, stood 
amazed at the fertility and beauties of the 
place ;” and again, “In the Leontine 
plain, and many other parts of Sicily, the 
corn grows spontaneously near the river 
Terrai.” At present it is called Fiume 
St. Leonardo, and no doubt the soil is 
rich, but I think by no’ means now merit- 
ing any particular eulogy. 

Near the foot of a very rocky hill stands 
Leontini; but the ancient town stood 
higher up, if any one may judge from the 
very accurate description of Polybius, in 
the eleventh book of his history. Fearing 
the effects of the bad air of Leontini, we 
speedily left it, and passing over a broken 
rocky country, in the evening arrived at 
Augusta, a small fortified town, situated on 
a peninsula in a corner of the ancient gulf 
of Xiphonia ; but there is nothing observ- 
able here, except the salt-works, and extra- 
ordinary numbers of musquitoes, which 
absolutely flay any one who is not provided 
with a gauze preserver. Round the town 
for two or three miles the country consists 
of olive and fruit-gardens, though the soil 
seems every where rocky and bad. Six- 
teen miles from Augusta, we found the 
remains of.some trophy, being the base 
and lower part of the shaft of a very large 
column ; the diameter of which was about 
ten feet. Sixteen miles from hence stands 
Syracuse; the intermediate eountry is 
broken, open, and stony, scattered here 
and there with olives and vines. The 
fences on this coast are formed chiefly by 
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the Indian fig, which, armed with thorns 
as long and sharp as the prongs of a fork, 
would defy entrance even to a lion. 
Syracuse, July 19. 
Modern Syracuse is a small fortified 
town, and on the land side is exceedingly 
strong: it is seated on and confined to the 
island anciently called Ortygia. There is 


- nothing in it remarkable, save a picture or 


two in the church lately belonging to the 
Jesuits ; and two miles out of the town, in 
the church of Sancta Lucia, is a good statue 
of that saint ; and they boast much of the 
— there behind the altar, but it is so 

lackened and spoiled, that I think the very 
nicest eye could not presume to decide on 
its merit, With respect to the ancient and 
most renowned city of Syracuse, let us hear 
Cicero in his accusation of Verres. 

“You have often been told,” says the 
orator, “ that Syracuse is the most exten- 
sive and beautiful of Grecian cities. The 
report is no more than just, for, in situation 
and strength, whether approaching it by sea 
or by land, it hath a most noble and pro- 
mising appearance. Two havens 
are, almost entirely encircled by the build- 
ings of the city, the entrance to which being 
various, they afterwards unite, and, by their 
conjunction, that part of the city which is 
called the Island is separated from the 
main-land, but is united to it again by a 
bridge, so that it acquires the advantage of 
Terra Firma, Such is this vast capital, 
that it may properly be said to consist of 
four large cities. One of them is that 
called the Island, which is nearly sur- 
rounded by the havens pos from 
their respective ports: in this town is the 
house which was once the palace of Hiero, 
and is now the residence of the preetor. 

“Here are several temples, but two 
much superior to the rest, one of Diana, 
and another sacred to Minerva. On the 
extreme shore of the island is a fountain of 
sweet water called Arethusa, of great size 
and depth, and full of the finest fish, which 
would be poured into and overwhelmed by 
the sea, were it not for the opposition of 
the fortification and barricade of rocks. 
Another city there is, forming part of Sy- 
racusa, called Acradina, in which is a very 
extensive Forum ;* a most elegant Por- 
tico ;+ a Prytanzum,{ richly ornamented ; 
a fine Curia,|| and a most noble temple of 





* Forum answered nearly to our Exchange. 
+ The Portico was where the literati and others 
met for discourse. 
eum was the name of the hall where 


t 
the citizens dined in public. 

| Curia was the senate-house, or council- 
chamber, 
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Jupiter Olympius; the rest of this division 
is laid out in one large broad street, cut by 
various others, wholly occupied by the pri- 
vate inhabitants. The third city from the 
ancient Fane of Fortune, which stood there, 
is called Tyche. , 

In this town, which is the most populous 
of all, there is a large Gymnasium,* and 
several temples. In the fourth city, which, 
being the latest built, is thence calied 
Neapolis, stands a noble theatre : besides 
which it has two fine temples, one of Ceres, 
the other of Bacchus, and a very beautiful 
colossal statue of Apollo, called Teme. 
nites.” 

In the island of Ortygia still remains the 
Doric colonnade which enclosed the fane 
of one of the temples; the antiquaries say, 
that of Minerva. One row of columns is 
within the cathedral, the other file hath its 
intercolumniation filled up by the outward 
wall. The fountain of Arethusa still 
supplies the town with water, but being 
more than half choked up with the 
rubbish and ruins fallen in, it po longer 
boasts its former extent or depth ; nor doth 
it possess a single fish. This fountain, 
once invoked by a Theocritus and a Virgil, 
and celebrated by almost every poet of 
every clime and age, now serves to wash 
old clouts and to water mules. The loves 
of Alpheus are well known, who, as The- 
Ocritus sings, 

Even from Pisa thro’ the sea’s dark channel, 

Rolls his dark stream to Arethusa’s call, 

Bearing the spoilings of his native bed, 

And flowers, and leaves, and sacred dust, he sinks 


Beneath th’ waters, and i’ th’ ocean’s depths 
Flows unpolluted by the briny wave. 


Ovid, too, in the fifth book of his Meta- 
morphoses, attributes Alpheus’s secret 
course to his love for Arethusa, the nymph 
of Diana. From Pindar, however, one 
would almost think Diana herself was the 
object; for, at the beginning of his first 
Nemean, he says, 


Aprvevpa repvoy Addes, 
KAewway Evpaxoccay Oadoc Oprvyta 
Atprov Appymdoc. 

O, sacred trembling-place of Alpheus, 


Ortigia, glorious flower of Syracusa, 
Bed of Artemis! 


To which the scholiast adds, “They say, 
Alpheus, taken by the love of Artemis, or 
Diana, followed her to Sicily, and there 
nis pursuit ending, he broke the earth and 
formed the fountain Arethusa, which the 

t here names Ostygia ; and from thence 
iana was called Alphean; and at Olym- 





* Gymnasium, the school or place set apart for 
the public exercises of the youth. 


pia, the Goddess, and the River God, had 
statues raised to them in the same fane.” 

That Diana was the ancient tutelary deity 
of the island is evident both from the 
name of Ostygia, and various passages of 
the poets and historians. I am here, in 
opposition to the received opinion, led to 
think from its rude Doric order, form and 
simplicity, that the temple now existing is 
of the most remote antiquity, and rather 
that of Diana than that of Minerva, which 
according to Tully was very richly orna- 
mented. In the baths of modern archi- 
tecture, we see examples of every absur. 
dity ; but the ancients had too correct a 
taste to charge a rough Doric building with 
a profusion of ornaments. 

In the part called Acradina, near the 
point of its conjunction with Neapolis, are 
several curious sepulchres cut in the rocks, 
and many very extraordinary grottoes cut 
more particularly than the former; that 
bearing the name of Orechi di Dionysio, is 
a most singular piece of antiquity. The 
story of Dionysius’s prison hath been 
placed among the fabulous tales of an 
unenlightened age ; now, whether this was his 
dungeon, I will not pretend to determine, 
but from its form, and astonishing echo, 
there can be no room to doubt that this 
cave was most artificially constructed and 
hollowed out, for the purpose of conveying 
sound, 

The town of Acradina, spread along the 
coast to the north of the island, at right 
angles, ran westward from it the towns of 
Tyche and Neapolis; at the extremity of 
them stood the citadel Epipolis, built in 
twenty days at the commencement of the 
war with the Athenians, as described by 
Thucydides. Near where these towns 
joined that of Acradina, are to be seen seve- 
ral ancient aqueducts ; a theatre, of which 
the seats alone remain, and an amphi- 
theatre very imperfect; all hewn and 
formed ina solid rock. At Epipolis are 
some fine fragments of wall, and several 
very long subterraneous passages. 

The larger port is very capacious and 
deep, of a cycloidical form; and in the 
mouth of the bay lies the island Ortygia. 
So says AEneas in Virgil: 

In the Sicanian gulph there is an isle, 


Of old Ortygia called—stretch’d right against 
Plemmyrium’s marshy soil. 


Sicanio pretenta sinu jacet insula contra 
Plemmyrium undosum: nomen dixere priores 
Ortygiam. E 

To the south is the greater entrance; and 
to the north the island, as before observed, 
was once connected by a bridge, with the 
town of Acradina: the smaller harbour, or 
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; but the people of the 

ntry have given it the name improperly 

of Il Alfeo. At about the distance of 
three miles from where this river disem- 


spring, very extensive, deep, clear, and full 
of exceeding fine fish, on which account it 
bears the appellation of Piscina; but it 
was anciently sung, and had even a fare 
raised to its honour, under the name of 
Cyane, whose is most poetically told 
in the fifth book of Ovid’s Metam 
where the Nymph of the Fountain is repre- 
sented as tenderly remonstrating against 
the violence of Pluto, who demands a pas- 
sage to the shades with the ravished Pro- 
serpine. 

But he no longer curb’d his rage, when on 

Urging his dreadful horses to the brink, 

Whirling aloft the royal sceptre, he 

With godlike force, struck it to the utmost depth; 

The earth quick open'd to the blow, away 


F’en to black Tartarus—then sudden closed 
The headlong chariot in the dark abyss. 


—Haud ultro tenuit Salaminus iram. 
Terribilesque hortatus equos, in gurgitis imo 
Conturtum valido sceptrum regale lacerto 
Condidit icta viam tellus in Tartara fecit, 

Et pronos cursus medio cratere recepit, 

To the north-west, at the distance of 
about four miles, lies the melliferous Hybla, 
on a rocky hill, covered with thyme and 
other sweet herbs: but the moderns, hav- 
ing little taste for honey, it is no longer in 
its former high repute. | [n the bottom of 
the bay, about half a mile from the 
Ana are the remains of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, which stood in the vik 
lage before mentioned, éalled Olympia. 
The only remains of it are part of the pave- 
ment: and four Doric columns, two of 
which are fallen ; and the two still stand- 
vo are likewise much shattered and 


en. 
(To be continued.) 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE AND 
SKILL ON THE OPULENCE OF NATIONS. 
Tere is scarcely any inquiry more in- 
structive, or which possesses stronger claims 
on_ our attention, than that which traces 
the laws which regulate the movement of 
national industry, and exhibits the causes 
of the opulence or poverty of individuals 
and nations, and which in one country, 
and im one age, render the great body of 
the people affluent, in spite perhaps of 
natural obstacles to the acquisition of 
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wealth, of almost insurmountable magni- 
tude; and in another country, or age, poor 
and destitute, notwithstanding the posses- 
sion of natural facilities to the acquisition 
of every external requisite to the enjoyment 
of life. Looking at the history of the 
world, we see that the progress of nations 
in opulence has resulted less from the 
natural advantages of their position, than 
from the acquired facilities which their own 
exertions have brought under their com- 
mand. Countries with equal natural capa- 
bilities have made very different degrees of 
progress, and often that which had the 
greatest difficulties to contend against, have 
outstripped others in the career which have 
possessed great original advantages, Of 
those which possessed the fewest natural 
advantages, we may notice Tyre, Venice, 
Holland. Hence we ive that it is not 
on natural, but acquired advantages that 
nations chiefly depend for the acquisition 
of wealth. 

Amongst these acquired advantages on 
which the condition of mankind depends 
for a supply of the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, there is none of greater 
importance, than an intimate and extensive 

uaintance with the laws of nature, the 
order and succession of events, which we 
call cause and effect, the useful combi- 
nations of circumstances, which it is in our 
power to bring about, and the consequent 
skill and effect with which we can apply 
our labour and capital. 7 means, 
labour is facilitated and abridged, its effec- 
tive powers augmented, the resources of 
man husbanded, and articles turned to 
useful purposes, which would otherwise, 
through ignorance, have been of little or no 
value. 

Living in a world subject to laws which 
are in constant and unchanging operation, 
to which we are completely subject, as to 
an absolute despotism which we can nei- 
ther resist nor escape from, it is obvious 
that some acquaintance with these laws, 
some knowledge of the qualities of the 
things around us, of the good or bad pur- 
poses to which they are applicable, is es- 
sential to the supply of our necessities, our 
preservation from injury, and even the con- 
tinuance of our existence. Without this, 
the exertion of labour would be nothing 
more than the application of brute force to 
no useful result; and while surrounded 
with all the materials of wealth, we should 
be in danger of perishing from want. 

It is in his intellectual faculties that man 
is distinguished above the brutes. It is not 
by strength of body, but of mind, that he 
reigns the undisputed lord of the creation, 
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overcoming the strongest and fiercest ani- 
mals, commanding the services of the most 
werful of their tribes, and forcing into 

is service even the elements, the winds, 
the waters, and fire, to perform his daily 
mechanical operations, and thus to ward off 
the curse of perpetual labour on his race. 
Both nations anc individuals, it 
is on the extent of the improvement of the 
mental faculties that they are chiefly dis- 
tinguished one above another. It is this 
that marks the great distinction between an 
Englishman and a savage; and it is this 
too which chiefly marks the less striking 
differences that subsist between the various 
nations which occupy gradations between 
these two extremes. Throughout the world 
there are no very marked inequalities in 
the muscular force of mankind, and yet 
in one country man is found naked and 
destitute, and in another, all the rude pro- 
dictions of the earth, and all the forces of 
nature, are made to contribute to his com- 
fort and augment his power. In the 
advance of civilization and the arts, brute 
force gives place to mental; and it is 
through the skilful application of labour, 
infinitely more than through strength of 
we or persevering industry, that suc- 
results are obtained. All the ad- 


vantages enjoyed in civilized life, and all 
the perfection to which every branch of the 


arts has attained, have proceeded from 
the cultivation of the intellectual faculties, 
the discoveries of science, and their appli- 
cation to the pur of industry. By 
these arts, man is enabled, out of the com- 
monest and rudest materials, to elaborate 
articles of the highest utility and most 
exquisite beauty. By these he clothes and 
shelters himself from the rigours of climate, 
braves the severity and fury of the elements, 
counteracts their influences, produces around 
him continual light and warmth, and en- 
riches himself with all the treasures of 
nature, It is by these, again, that he is 
enabled to embark on the ocean, and tra- 
verse its’ pathless and boundless expanse ; 
to possess himself of all the choicest and 
most varied productions of nature and art 
dispersed in every country; exploring 
regions he has never seen, even extend- 
ing his researches and his knowledge be- 
yond the limits of the world he inhabits. 
Not satisfied with all the spoils of nature 
which he gathers from the earth, the ocean, 
and the air, he examines the heavenly 
bodies, computes their influences, their 
motions, and their times, and renders other 
worlds tributary to his service. As it is 
through the powers of his mind that man 
has arrived at his present state of civi- 
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lization and opulence, so it is through the 
further caltivenion of these powers, that 
he must still depend for every step of his 
further advancement, both in command 
over the works of nature, and in the enjoy. 
— which that command is calculated to 
yield. 

To place this subject in another light, let 
us but reflect what would now have been the 
state of the world had we never possessed, 
or had we lost, the sciences—mathema- 
tical, physical, mental, and moral. To 
know what in such case would have been 
the condition of the human race, we need 
only to look to those countries and ages in 
which it has existed without them. In 
those countries, man has uniformly been 
found in his lowest state of d ation ; 
and such would now have been his condi- 
tion throughout the world without them. 
The practical arts, if even they had once 
been baouey must subsequently have been 
forgotten ; much more, if they had never 
been known, would it have been impos- 
sible, without the head that guides, the 
hand that executes, to discover them; and 
man, destitute of instinct, unclothed and 
unarmed by nature, must have been in 
many respects inferior to the brute creation. 
Without that efficiency in the powers of 
labour, and that perfection in the arts 
which science has conferred ; without that 
competency and leisure which are thereby 
procured, and that uliar and single 
direction of inquiry. which competency and 
leisure allow, neither the investigations of 
natural religion could ever have been pur- 
sued, nor the discoveries, the precepts, 
and promises of revelation ever have spread 
from country to country, and been handed 
down in an unbroken chain of evidence 
from age to age: they would have been 
lost in the age in which they were made, 
and could never have descended to our 


and most extend 
dually lost in every country, except where 
the miraculous interposition of Providence 
was extended to preserve it, and this mira- 
culous interposition only ceased, when the 
sciences and arts had become sufficiently 
advanced to give to mankind the power of 
securing its safety and ensuring its diffu- 
sion independently of such interposition. 
This knowledge is of service in each of 
these points of view :—“ 1. In shewing us 
how to avoid attempting impossibilities. 
2. In securing us from important mistakes 
in attempting what is, in itself, possible, 
by means either inadequate, or actually 
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opposed, to the end in view. 3. In 
enabling us to accomplish our ends in the 
easiest, shortest, most economical, and 
most effective manner. 4. In inducing us 
to attempt, and enabling us to accomplish, 
objects which, but for such knowledge, we 
should never have thought of undertaking.”* 

The vast stock of practical knowledge 
which we now possess and employ in 
bringing about the ends of labour, has 
arrived at its present magnitude by a pro- 
gressive accumulation and a slow advance- 
ment through a long succession of ages. 
The history of the acquisition of this know- 

would present a subject of the 
highest interest ; it would exhibit enormous 
difficulties to be contended with, and would 
detail a series of failures which could have 
been ultimately surmounted only by pa- 
tient and unwearied thought, by repeated 
trials and —— and happy exertions 
of genius. t it would be impossible, on 
the t occasion, to give even such a 
sketch of this history as would do justice to 
the subject, 

The advantages which knowledge confers 
on mankind, in heightening the efficiency 
of labour, and fertilizing the sources of 
wealth, have a peculiarity about them in 
which they a superiority over wealth 


possess 
itself. Knowledge of this kind is a per- 


manent acquisition ; when once it has been 
disclosed to the world, it cannot be mono- 
polized by one or a few individuals, or 
nations, to the exclusion of the rest of 
mankind; but is sure to diffuse itself. It 
is different as regards wealth. Whatever 
may be the absolute amount of property in 
the world, or in the possession of any com- 
munity, or whatever may be the amount of 
the product which industry from time to 
time creates; whatever be these amounts, 
in the distribution of either of them 
amongst the members of the community, 
the more that one or a few possess or ac- 
quire, the less there is left for the rest. 
A few may monopolize to therselves the 
greater ion, and while surrounded with 
every thing that can pamper their appetites 
or heighten their splendour, the rest of the 
people may be pining in want; and if a 
_ be gratuitously communicated from 

one to the other, it detracts from the 
quantity left, and the enjoyment it might 
yield to the giver. Not so with the ad- 
vantages which flow from the increase of 
knowledge and the improvement of art: 
these are in their nature diffusive. “ What 
is gained by one is communicable to all.” 





* On the Study of Natural Philosophy, by Sir 
J. F. W. Herschel, p. 44. 
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The accumulation of a great quantity of 
knowledge by one individual, has a natural 
tendency, as it were, to overflow on others. 
Its communication to them does not lessen 
the store that is left for himself; and so far 
from the advantages which the possession 
of this store confers, being monopolized 
exclusively by himself, they tend to the 
general benefit of all around him. Not 
only does his country and his generation 
share in these advantages, but distant na- 
tions and ages participate in them. The 
pee of the skill and industry of 

itain have preceded her most enter- 
prising travellers, and have penetrated into 
countries where even her name is unknown. 

The advantages of knowledge too are 
the peculiar ion or patrimony of 
the poor. Not originally discovered by 
them, they nevertheless take the largest 
share. As the means of facilitating and 
increasing the productiveness of labour, 
knowledge raises the real value of the 
inheritance of the poor, their powers of 
labour. To the rich, the owners of capital 
and land, it is of comparatively inferior 
value. So far from raising the rate of 
profit or interest, it has a tendency to lower 
it; and the rent of land is only raised by it 
in a slight degree, and after a series of 
years. Its highest benefits result to the 
poor man’s estate—his labour. This es- 
tate it enlarges and fertilizes, and causes to 
yield a better and a larger crop. 

Again, ‘there is another property in 
koowledge in which it is distingui from 
other things, in that there is no known 
limit at which its farther advancement must 
stop, and beyond which it cannot be ex- 
tended. While the highest attainments of 
knowledge and discoveries already made 
may be freely communicated to all the 
world, without lessening the stock we have 
left, we cannot perceive that any limits 
can exist or any impediments arise to the 
future progress of science ; while the acqui- 
sitions which from time to time will here- 
after be made may, in like manner, be as 
freely communicated. 

The exertions of industry have bounds 
beyond which they cannot extend ; being 
limited by the physical strength of our 
faculties. The quantity of land from which 
sustenance for mankind may be raised, has 
precise and well-determined limits. Capi- 
tal, too, is not susceptible of endless accu- 
mulation ; and, if it were so, the quantity 
that can be employed with advantage in 
aiding and supplanting labour, has, in every 
stage of the progress of knowledge, a 
limit, though neither ever yet arrived at, 
nor ever precisely ascertained, beyond 
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which the of a larger quantity 
would not only cease to be of use, but prove 
an incumbrance to the workman. But 
knowledge, from the increase of which 
labour may raise a larger produce with the 
same capital and land, unlike those, “ has 
no limits that are known, or can be anti- 
cipated :” its sources secm inexhaustible. 
Notwithstanding all that has yet been done, 
by far the greater part of naturai phenomena 
remain unexplained ; and nature, in rela- 
tion to our faculties, still remains boundless 
and unexplored. The number of species 
of plants, of animals, and minerals, which 
man has hitherto rendered subservient to 
his wants, is as nothing in comparison of 
the multitude which are known to exist, but 
which as yet he has been unable to apply 
to useful purposes. 

But the more our knowledge is extended, 
the more we discover valuable properties 
in things which before were regarded as 
worthless. Contrary to what obtains in 
the material world, the more that informa. 
tion is diffused, the quicker it advances ; 
both through the greater number of persons 
engaged in its pursuit, and the more ex- 
tended and varied field of observation sub- 

to examination; as well as that, 


with every improvement in methods of 


observation, and perfection of scientific 
apparatus, their power of scrutinizing, com- 

ring, and discriminating, is increased. 

very new principle discovered in science 
brings into view whole classes of facts 
which would never otherwise have fallen 
under our notice at all; and throws new 
lights on many which were observed before. 
Thus, every fresh acquisition, instead of 
contributing to exhaust the subject, and to 
narrow the field of farther inquiry ; instead 
of lessening the number of further possible 
discoveries, or diminishing the power of 
further acquisitions, serves only to enlarge 
that power, to extend the field of obser- 
vation, to facilitate and lead the way to 
further discoveries, to render progress more 
certain, and accelerate its rapidity. 

While, thus, every thing tends “ to raise 
our hopes of the future progress of science, 
and to hold out the cheering prospect of 
difficulties diminishing as we advance, 
instead of thickening around us in in- 
creasing complexity,” it is impossible to 
doubt that the arts of life, and the opulence 
of society, so intimately connected with 
and dependent on science, must advance 
in corresponding measure with it. The 
laws of nature, then, are that mine from 
whence intellectual treasures are drawn, 
which, whether or no they repay to the 
particular individuals the industry and talent 
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exerted in working it, will unquestionably 
do so to mankind at large, ia a higher de- 
gree than any other. In comparison of 
this, the richest mines of silver or gems 
that have ever been known, or can be 
imagined, sink into utter worthlessness and 
insignificance. The stock of practical 
knowledge, the accumulation of the labours 
of ages, which constitutes the intellectual 
wealth of the species, and which is be. 
queathed from one generation to another, 
although not in itself accounted property 
or wealth, is, notwithstanding, an inheri- 
tance of inestimably higher value than any 
bequest, however large, of actual objects 
of material wealth—the creation of the 
industry, and the accumulation of the 
providence of individuals. It is a power 
of acquiring wealth, which is inexhaustible 
and imperishable in its nature; and which, 
so far from being worn out or destroyed 
by use, is rather augmented and sharpened 
thereby. From such qualities, this power 
is more to be coveted than the transitory 
gifts of fortune. Whoever, then, adds to 
this stock of knowledge, by exhibiting a 
method of augmenting the quantity or ex- 
cellence of the produce of industry, without 
a greater sacrifice for its acquisition, in 
effect, adds to the fortune or annual income 
of every consumer by as large a sum as 
would purchase the excess of the larger 
or better supply so brought within his 
reach, It is a fortune, too, entailed by 
the most secure guarantees which the 
improvidence of the most determined 
spendthrift cannot dissipate, nor his self- 
indulgence consume. Such then is the 
track in which the efforts of philanthropy 
may be exerted with the most certain and 
effectual results ; with the most extensive 
and the most lasting benefits to mankind. 
Nor ought we to pass unnoticed the 
direct tendency of the examination of 
nature to lead “ from nature up to nature’s 
God.” Knowledge and piety are the meet 
companions for one another, each commu- 
nicating to, and receiving from, the other 
reciprocal services and enjoyments. Reli- 
gion and science, like two streams destined 
to unite in the same channel, have flowed 
on side by side, and have passed through 
the same countries, involved in the same 
maze of events, and suffering or triumphant 
under the same variety of political changes. 
The affairs of the Israelites were closely 
connected with those of the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans, and afterwards were ulti- 
mately bound to those of Greece and 
Rome. The world of the Jewish writers 
was the world of the Roman empire ; and 
the history of Christianity has been carried 
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on by those Gothic tribes who have con. 
tinned the improvement of science, and 
with whose ever-brightening fortunes both 
knowledge and religion are cheered to 
extend their sway, and to perpetuate their 
advancement. It is ng and impor- 
tant to remark the kindred origin and his- 
tory, and at jength the indissoluble union 
of science and religion; and to anticipate 
the combined result of their efforts in 
the service of man, and the blessings they 
are likely to draw down upon his head.”* 
But while it is through applied science, 
and through skill in the direction of in- 
dustry, that an abridgment of the labours 
of mankind is to be effected, it would be 
far from fact to conclude that, from such 
cause, indolence, a want of energy, or a 
want of employment in the people, will be 
the result. Skill and knowledge rather 
promote industry, by diminishing the sacri- 
fice of pain or labour which must be made, 
to acquire the objects of labour; by 
heightening the rewards of labour, bringing 
within our reach articles of a higher de- 
gree of excellence, and more varied cha- 
racter; by opening new sources of occu- 
pation, and inducing tastes and habits of 
a larger and higher style of expenditure. 
The facility of production which skill and 
knowledge confer, and the increased reward 


they procure to labour, whilst they conduce, 


in the highest degree, to our’ enjoyment, are, 
at the same time, powerful incentives to 


further exertions. “The most intelligent 
man must needs be the most industrious, to 
turn his knowledge to account.” The 
gratification which success in his pursuits 
affords him, exceeding, as it does, the pain 
or privation of labour, causes business to 
become his highest source of interest and 
pleasure. 


—_——¢——— 


EDICT OF CONSTANTINE AND LICINIUS, 
EMPERORS OF ROME, RESPECTING RE- 
LIGIOUS PROFESSION AND WORSHIP; 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF 
EUSEBIUS. 

(Ecclesiastical History, book x. chap. 5.) 


Ir is no uncommon thing for writers who 
defend the religious establishments of mo- 
dern times, with all their corruptions and 
exclusions, to advert to the first political 
establishment of religion under the Empe- 
ror Constantine. Now, it seems scarcely 
necessary to insist, that no precedent is, or 
can be, in such a case, of the slightest 





* Advancement of Society, by Mr. Douglas. 
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vaiue. It is perfectly admissible to sup- 
pose that Constantine, or any other poten- 
tate of those earlier days, may have been as 
unenlightened in his views of Christianity, 
as corrupt, and as much under the influ- 
ence of ambitious ecclesiastics, as any pope, 
cardinal, or monarch, of more recent times. 
Any arguments, therefore, derived from 
their example, to sanction the connexion 
and enforcement of any form of religion by 
civil power, are utterly nugatory and worth- 
less. But apart from this consideration, it 
may not be improper to set the particular 
example of Constantine in its true light. 
For this purpose we think it advisable to 
offer to the notice of our readers the fol- 
lowing :— 

Coustantine and Licinius, when they 
were at Rome, in the year 312, imme- 
diately after the defeat and death of Max- 
entius, issued an edict which had the same 
object as that which is here translated, but 
the language of which was so much in 
favour of the Christians, as might be sup- 
posed to indicate an intention of discoun- 
tenancing and opposing all the forms of 
heathen idolatry ;—a line of conduct to 
which, at this time, as far as appears, Con- 
Sstantine was no more inclined from prin- 
ciple than instigated by policy. This first 
edict also, not only granted freedom of reli- 
gious profession and worship to christians, 
but expressly conferred the same privilege 
on Jews and Samaritans, Marcionites and 
Montanists, Novatians and Sabellians, and 
others usually denominated heretics :— 
which gave no satisfaction to any of the 
parties, some taking offence at being stig- 
matized as heretics’; others being displeased 
that the christian religion should seem to be 
confounded with the heterogeneous super- 
stition of Samaritans, and the perverse dis- 
belief of Jews ; and some even regarding 
the edict as intended chiefly for the benefit 
of heretical rather than orthodox christians, 
and unbelievers. To allay all causeless 
dissatisfaction and alarm, and to put an 
end to misunderstanding, the following 
imperial Edict was issued at Milan the 
next year. 


Edict. 


“Some time ago, considering that the 
free exercise of religion ought not to be 
prohibited, but that liberty should be 
granted to the opinion and choice of every 
individual to celebrate divine worship 
according ‘to his own principles, we com- 
manded that christians, and all other per- 
sons, should respectively maintain the 
faith of their own sect and religion. But 
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since in that edict, in which such liberty 
was granted to them, many and different 
sects seemed to be expressly added; it 
came to pass that some of them soon after 
were restrained from such observance.— 
When I Constantinus Augustus, and I, 
Licinius Augustus, hapvily came to Me- 
diolanum,* and e inquiry into all 
things whatsoever, conducing to the benefit 
and advantage of the commonwealth, 
these things are amongst others which we 
thought would, in various respects, be 
beneficial to all:—-more especially among 
the first, we determined to ordain those 
things, in which are comprehended the reve- 
rence and worship of the Deity ; that is to 
say, that we would give, both to christians 
and to all men, the free option of following 
whatsoever religion they may choose ;— 
that whatever divine and celestial being 
there is, may be propitious to us and to ail 
who lived under our dominion ; we have, 
with the fondest and best counsel decreed 
this our pleasure ; that no one be by any 
means denied the privilege of following 
and professing the observances and reli- 
gion of the christians, but that to every 
ee be granted the iiberty of applying 

is mind to that religion which he shall 
himself think meet for him ; that the Deity 
may in all things display towards us His 
accustomed care and goodness. The 
things, therefore, which we determined, we 
thought it right to declare by an edict, in 
order that, those ‘sects being altogether 
omitted, which were named in our former 
edict,t concerning the christians, which 
was jsent for thy direction, as well those 
things which seemed very harsh and incon- 
sistent with our clemency, may be removed, 
and henceforth every one of those who have 
made this choice of observing the worship 
of the christians, may freely and steadily 
observe the same without any molestation ; 
which things we determined to declare in 
the fullest manner for thy guidance, that 
thou mayest know that we have granted to 
the christians free and absolute power to 
observe their religion. Thy attention will 
perceive that this has been absolutely grant- 
ed by us to them, and also that the same 
has been granted to others who wish 
to follow their own observances and reli- 
gion ; this, indeed, it is manifest, tends to 
promote the tranquillity of our times, that 
every man have the power of choosing and 
observing whatever kind of religion he will. 
And this has been done by us, that we may 





* Milan. 
+ The edict was addressed to the Prefect of any 
province to which it was sent. 
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not appear to have acted in any respect in 
disparagement of any worship or religion 
whatsoever. And in the last ,» in 
reference to the christians, we decree as 
follows :—that, as to the places in which 
they were formerly accustomed to assemble, 
respecting which, in the edicts heretofore 
given for thy guidance, a different regula- 
tion had been appointed at a former period, 
if any persons are found to have purchased 
them, either from our treasury or from any 
other, they do restore those places to the 
christians themselves without any fraud or 
delay, without money, or. the exertion of 
any consideration being superadded ; and, 
also, if any have obtained those places by 
receiving them as gifts, that if they thus 
immediately restore them to the christians, 
or, if the persons who have purchased these 
ager or those who have obtained them 
y gift, seek any thing from our goodness, 
they go to the prefect who administers jus- 
tice in the province, in order that provision 
may be made for them by our generosity. 
All which things it belongs to thy care to 
cause to be delivered up to the body of 
christians without any delay ; and, whereas 
these same christians are known to have 
possessed not only those places in which 
they were accustomed to assemble, but 
likewise others which belonged not to any 
individuals among them, but were the 
rightful property of the society of christians 
at large; all these, according to the law 
which we have already declared, thou wilt 
order to be, without dispute or delay, re- 
stored to the christians aforesaid, that is, to 
each community and congregation of them, 
respectively, — the before-mentioned rule, 
however, being observed,—that all persons 
who restore these places without any recom- 
pense, as we have already said, may expect 
their indemnification from our goodness. 
In all these things it will be thy duty to 
employ the utmost possible’ care in behalf 
of the aforesaid body of christians, that our 
command may be very speedily fulfilled, 
and that in this also, by our clemency, pro- 
vision may be made for the common and 
public tranquillity—For by these means, 
as has been already said, the divine care of 
us, which we have already experienced in 
many instances, shall steadily continue with 
us for ali time to come. In order, more- 
over, that the design of this our constitution 
and goodness may come to the knowledge 
of all, it is necessary that these things, writ- 
ten to thee, be proclaimed in all places, 
and brought to the knowledge of all per- 
sons, that no one may be wtiahiomnl of 
this constitution and of our goodness, 
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TACT AND TALENT. 


Tatent is something, but not every thing. 
Talent is serious, sober, grave, and respect. 
able, Tact is all that, and more too: it is 
not a seventh sense, but it is the life of all the 
five: it is the open eye, the quick ear, the 
judging taste, the keen smell, and the lively 
touch : it is the interpreter of all riddles, the 
surmounter of all difficulties, the remover 
of all obstacles. It is useful in all places, 
and all times ; it is useful in solitude, for it 
shews a man his way into the world; it 
is useful in society, for it shews him his 
way through the world. Talent is power: 
Tact is skill. Talent is weight: Tact is 
momentum. Talent knows what to do; 
Tact knows how to do it. Talent makes 
a man respectable: Tact will make him 
respected. Talent is wealth: Tact is ready 
money. For all the practical purposes of 
life, Tact carries it against Talent ten to 
one. Take them to. the theatre, and put 
them against each other on the stage, and 
Talent shall produce you a tragedy that will 
scarcely live long enough to be damned, 
while Tact keeps the house in a roar, night 
after night, with its successful farces. There 
is no want of dramatic talent, there is no 
want of dramatic tact, but they are seldom 
together; so we have successful pieces 
which are not respectable, and respectable 
pieces which are not successful. Take 
them to the bar, and let them shake their 
learned curls at each other, in legal rivalry. 
Talent sees its way clearly, but Tact is first 
at its journey’s end. Talent has many 
a compliment from the bench, but Tact 
receives fees from attorneys and clients. 
Talent speaks learnedly and logically ; Tact 
triumphantly. Talent makes the world 
wonder that it gets on no faster; Tact 
excites astonishment that it gets on so fast : 
and, the secret is, that it has no weight to 
carry; it makes no false step; it hits the 
right nail on the head ; it loses no time ; it 
takes all hints; and, by keeping its eye on 
the weathercock, is ready to take advantage 
of every wind that blows, Take them into 
the church. Talent is always something 
worth hearing, Tact is sure of abundance of 
hearers: Talent may obtain a living, Tact 
will make one: Talent gets a good name, 
Tact a great one: Talent conquers, Tact 
convinces: Talent is an honour to the pro- 
fession, Tact gains honour from the pro- 
fession. Take them to court, Talent feels 
its weight, Tact finds its way. Talent com- 
mands, Tact is obeyed. Talent is honoured 
with approbation, and Tact is blessed by 


ferment. Place them in the senate. 
has the ear of the house; but Tact 
wins its heart, and has its votes. Talent is 
fit for employment ; but Tact is fitted for it. 
It has a knack of slipping into place with a 
secret silence and glibness of movement, as 
a billiard-ball insinuates itself into the 
pocket. It seems to know every thing, 
without learning any thing; it has served 
an invisible sentemporary apprenticeship ; 
it wants no drilling; it never ranks in t 
awkward squad; it has no left hand, no 
deaf ear, no blind side. It puts on no 
looks of wondrous wisdom ; it has no air of 
profundity, but plays with the detail of 
ace as dexterously as a well-taught hand 
jourishes over the keys of the piano-forte. 
It has ali the air of common-place, and all 
the force and power of genius. It can 
change sides with a ‘ hey presto’ movement, 
and be at all points of the compass, while 
Talent is oh ate and learnedly sifting 
a single point. Talent calculates slowly, 
reasons logically, makes out a case as clear 
as daylight, and utters its oracles with all the 
weight of justice and reason, Tact refutes 
without contradiction, Lp the profound 
without profundity, and without art outwits 
the wise. Set them together ona race for 
popularity, pen in hand, and Tact will 
distance Talent by half the course. Talent 
brings to market that which is wanted, Tact 
roduces that which is wished for. Talent 
instructs, Tact enlightens. Talent leads 
where no one follows, Tact follows where 
the humour leads. Talent is pleased that 
it ought to have succeeded, Tact is de- 
lighted that it has succeeded. Talent toils 
for a posterity which will never repay it, 
Tact throws away no pains, but catches the 
apres of the passing hour, Talent builds 
ior eternity ; Tact on a short lease, and gets 
good interest. Talent is certainly a very 
fine thing to talk about, a very good thing 
to be —_ of, a very glorious eminence to 
look down from ; but Tact is useful, port- 
able, applicable ; always alert, marketable 
it is the talent of talent, the availableness 
of resources, the application of power, the 
eye of discrimination, and the right hand of 
intellect. 
—_—_—_ 


METEORCLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


In our last we stated that the 18th of 
July, on account of the marked change in 
the weather, and the quantity of rain noticed 
after that date, may be regarded as the 
commencement of the /Estival season, It 
has been long remarked that the rainy 
season in this climate generally sets in about 
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this time, and this has given rise to the 
verb of the forty days’ rain of St. Swithin : 
the latter part of July has been parti y 
remarked for its rains, which continued 
more or less until the 8th of August, On 
inspecting the Journal kept at the apart- 
me the Royal oo, we find oe, 
previous to the 18th of July, 594 inches of 
rain fell, and afterwards, to the end of the 
month, 2.770 inches were registered. The 
early part of the season, extending to August 
8th, contained seven anemonal periods, and 
thunder was frequently heard. From the 
8th to the 19th of August rain has not falien, 
the weather being generally fine ; during this 
riod some interesting opportunities have 
n afforded of observing the periodical 
omena of the atmosphere : observations 
of this kind we deem particularly important, 
as we have very frequently noticed that, for 
three or four days successively, the same 
kind of weather has occurred at the same 
time of day ; the occurrence of the pheno. 
mena is generally indicated by the appear- 
ance of the clouds. An interesting set of 


phenomena of this kind occurred on the 
13th, 14th, and 15th of August. The cirro- 
cumulus of Howard consists of beds of 
small well-defined spherical masses of 
cloud; of these there are four distinct 


varieties, differing from each other in size, 
the smallest occurring in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, and the largest in the 
lower ; they all possess a hairy structure, or 
appear to consist of a number of lines of 
vapour, which in their first formation resem- 
bles frizzed hair : we find the more elevat- 
ed varieties designated in Birt’s classifica- 
tion, Crinis 3, 4, and 5, Sphericus, and the 
lowest C 2 Sphericus «. On the afternoon 
of the 13th, the two lowest of these varieties 
were arranged in the strata extending from 
the south-west to the north-east point of 
the horizon, and ing considerable 
breadth ; they obscured the zenith, and left 
aclear space in the eastern and western 
horizons ; this arrangement has been referred 
to electricity, electro-magnetism, or some 
other similar cause: it may be remarked 
that these clouds were noticed to pass over 
towards the east, in a direction nearly at 
right angles to their length. On the follow- 
ing afternoon they were similarly arranged, 
but their motion was nearly opposite, or 
towards, the west: the same arrangement 
was exhibited on the 15th, but the lowest 
series of clouds (Cumulus, Howard, Crinis 
Cumulatus, Birt,) now partook of it; the 
two spherical varieties were seen above 
them, moving from the south-east, while 
the Cumulatus came up from the north-east. 


POETRY. 


[The following Stanzas were communicated by the 
Poet Lanreat to Sir Egerton Brydges. They 
were intended to be interspersed, with others, 
into his “‘Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society ; but this design was abandoned, 
and they remain a fragment.”)} 


My days among the dead are past ; 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old : 

My never-failing friends are they 

With whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew'd 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the dead; with them 
I live in long past years ; 

Their virtues love ; their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears ; 

And from their lessons seek and find 

Instruction with a humble mind. 


My hopes are with the dead ; 
My place with them will be, 
And I with them shall travel on 
Thro’ all futurity ; 
Yet leaving here aname, I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust. 


—— > — 


ECHO AND SILENCE. 


(The following Sonnet by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
written in his Twentieth Year, and translated’ 
into Latin Iambics, by Archdeacon Wrangham 


In eddying course when leaves began to fly, 

And Autumn in her lap the store to strew, 

As mid wild scenes I chanced the Muse to woo, 

Thro’ glens untrod and woods that frown’d on 
high, 

Two sleeping Nymphs with wonder mute I spy ! 

And, lo, she’s gone !—In robe of dark-green hue 

’Twas Echo from her sister Silence flew, 

For quick the hunter’s horn resounded to the sky ! 

In shade affrighted Silence melts away. 

Not so her sister.—Hark! for onward still 

With far-heard step she takes her listening way, 

Bounding from rock to rock, and hill to hill. 

Ah, mark the merry maid in mockful play, 

With thousand mimic tones the forest fill! 
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Review.—Two Years at Sea; being the 
Narrative of a Voyage to the Swan 
River, and Van Diemen's Land, during 
ing the Years 1829, 30,31. By June 
Roberts. Bentley. London. 1834. 


We have generally found much matter of 
an interesting natum: ii books of travels 
written by females, who, if they do not dis- 
play so much depth of thought as some- 
times appears in the narratives written by 
the other sex, almost always present us 
with livelier delineations of character, and 
with a greater vivacity of observation. 
The mind of woman seems to have an 
aptness for receiving and imparting impres- 
sions which arise from novelty of situation, 
and the freshness of surrounding scenes 
and images ; and this aptness is frequently 
wanting in the stronger but more obtuse 
intellect of man, amid ideas of sordid inte- 
rest, calculations of policy, or the labyrinth 
of philosophising reflections. With this 
opinion, strengthened by many years of 
critical experience, we have always wel- 
comed Travels by a Lady to our library 
table with a cordial smile, but, we must 
confess, we were somewhat startled at the 
idea of being Two Years at Sea with one 
of the fair sex. The narrow space of a 
vessel amid the wide monotony of the 
trackless ocean, seemed to our imagination 
particularly uncongenial for the exercise of 
those powers so generally characteristic of 
female talent; but the following passage in 
the short preface to the volume instantly 
revived our expectations, and taught us 
that the ship and the sea were no more 
than the means of conveyance between dis- 
tant places of varied interest, and that we 
might look for descriptions of countries and 
people which none can execute with so 
much truth and life as an intelligent wo- 
man, without the dread of being drenched 
occasionally with the salt water language 
with which volumes of voyages too fre- 
quently abound, 

“ In our outward course, we touched at Madeira, 
Bahia, the Cape of Good Hope, the New Settlement 
of the Swan River, and Van Diemen’s Land: we 
returned though the Torres’ Straits; touching at 
the Halfway Island, Timor, Singapore, Pulo Pe- 
nang, the Pedier Coast, the Car Nicobar Islands, 
Rangoon, Calcutta, Madras, and the Islands of 
St. Helena‘and Ascension.” 


On opening the book, we feel ourselves 
strongly attracted by the very nature of the 


voyage. The passengers are colonists, 

quitting their native shores with the inten- 

tion of seeking in a far distant region a 

new country for themseives and their pos- 

terity. Miss Roberts does not inform us 
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what were her own views in undertaking a 
voyage of such extent in such company, 
but she displays, on all occasions, a more 
than usaal interest in the situation, feel- 
ings, and subsequent disappointments of 
the colonists. The first passage in the 
work is replete with reflections which those 
who meditate the enterprise of enrolling 
themselves among the founders of an en- 
tirely new colony, would do well deeply to 
consider, 


“Aship destined to a distant colony contains 
such a heterog blage of the wants of 
humanity, that the detail would not only be unin- 
teresting but almost i ible. Considered in her- 
self, she has ever been esteemed a wonder of human 
art and industry. However small her dimensions, 
she carries with her al] that is sufficient for her own 
safety and the support of those destined to manage 
and guide her over the mighty deep: but when, in 
addition to these, she conveys the people of one land 
to another—people taking with them all they 
possess in ‘the world—families of husband, wife» 
and children; men-servants and maid-servants ; 
flocks and herds; goods and chattels; and every 
kind of produce, which their means will allow, of 
the country they leave behind, together with pro- 
visions of various descriptions for a certain period, 
till the land to which they wend their way shall 
yield its increase, then, indeed, a ship may be 
esteemed a combination not only of the wonderful 
but of the interesting. 

“It would be well did we not look closer, and 
that when she sails away, laden as we have de- 
scribed, she could leave human hopes, and fears, 
and passions behind ; that the land she quits could 
bestow on those who tread her decks a quiescent 
draught, a something that would still their anxious 
thoughts and cares, till they arrive at the destined 
port. But this cannot be; for the numerous beings 
she contains having been over-excited in collecting 
and expending their property to the best advan- 
tage; in endeavouring to anticipate and provide for 
every future contingency; and in tearing them- 
selves from their homes, connexions, and friends, 
feel, as the vessel recedes from their native shore, 
helpless and almost hopeless. The country they 
leave rises before them in meridian splendour, 
whilst the one to which they are going appears 
enveloped in gloom and uncertainty. 

“These feelings, however, cannot last long. The 
attention is roused to ascertain why the vessel does 
not “ scud before the wind” as she ought to do; 
or sickness ensues, which generally attacks even 
the stoutest—a sickness that, fancy whispers, 
nothing but terra firma can assuage, so that the 
land of gloom again seems to smile, and involun- 
tarily they wish they were there. 

“The voyage continues, and different thoughts 
arise; the father looks anxiously at his children, 
and wonders if, in a few years, when, in the pride of 
youth or manhood, they begin to throw off parental 
restraint, they will then thank him for his exer- 
tions on their account, or whether, like the Israel- 
ites ofold, they will not sneeringly ask, ‘‘ Where is 
the promised land?” To these sad reflections are 
added a grievous beginning of misfortunes—his 
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cattle, on which his anticipated riches greatly de- 
pend, sicken and die; a sudden sea destroys their 
food ; the trees and plants, intended to improve and 
adorn his future estate, wither for lack of moisture 
under a scorching sun. 

“A th d and a th d other annoyances 
arise : ‘ trifles light as air,’ but which, from circum- 
stances, weigh heavy in the balance, disturb his quiet, 
and make him long for the land, which will take 
from him, if not aid his troubles, at least those of the 
present moment. Time, tardy as it appears, flies 
on, and he arrives at the haven of his hopes; with 
the eyes of delight he would fain see all its charms 
at once, but he must be satisfied with a portion, 
and let fancy paint the rest. To some, indeed, who, 
from superior advantages or other circumstances, 
have well selected their colony, their golden dreams 
may be realized; but when an adventurer has to 
depend entirely on his own exertions—where all is 
new and untried—where a sandy desert, instead of 
verdant fields, presents itself, then is his dis- 
pointment at its height, and his burthen heavier 
than he can bear. The picture may be gloomy, but 
it is too often true.” 

As the principal destination of the vessel 
and her passengers was the intended settle. 
ment at the Swan River, we shall pass over 
much of the earlier portion of the narrative. 
But they had scarcely lost sight of the Bri- 
tish coast, when the unhappy settlers began 
to have a foretaste of the calamities to 
which they had subjected themselves. The 
sides of the ship 
“were encumbered with fodder for the cattle, of 
which a boisterous sea soon lightened her, and, at 
the same time, so tossed the little bark, that many 
of the horses, cows, and sheep, notwithstanding 
their apparently comfortable habitations, were 
bruised to death, and thrown overboard.”—p.,7. 








We feel much reluctance in referring our 
readers to the volume itself, instead of pre- 
senting them, in our own pages, with the 
pleasingly descriptive passages relative to 
Madeira and Bahia, but at the same time 
it is a gratification to recommend the 
perusal of the whole work to those whom 
we are thus obliged to disappoint. Asa 
sample of the interesting incidents which 
improve our knowledge of these parts of 
the globe, often, indeed, of late years 
brought before our notice, but seldom with 
such lively and discriminating touches, we 
select the visit to a washing establishment 
at Bahia, particularly as it affords us a 
somewhat softened picture of slavery on 
the southern continent of America. 

“ Amongst the merchants who attended the ship 
was one who arranged the washing department. He 
was of Dutch extraction, but spoke English very 
well. With the greatest cordiality he invited as 
many of the passengers as would favour him with 
their company to dine at his country house. Much 
amusement and ridicule were at first created by 
the washerman-merchant’s invitation; but some of 
the wiser among us, being pleased with his man- 
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ners, declared their intention of accepting it. The 
scale being’ thus favourably turned, a large party 
assembled on the appointed day. The sederes and 
bearers were put into requisition, and a beautiful 
excursion into the country followed. 

“The enjoyment of the scenery and variety of 
the plants would have detained us till the evening, 
but for the appointed dinner hour—two o'clock. 
Charmed with all we saw, we at length reached the 
habitation, the master of the house meeting us at 
the garden gate, and conducting us to his dwelling, 
at the door of which stood his wife, a very pretty 
young French woman, nicely dressed, who cheer- 
fully received all her guests, and appeared quite 
prepared for them. 

“The table was laid, and every thing in rea- 
diness for the repast. In an inner room, a second 
table was prepared for the children, many of whom 
were expected. Several black servants stood 
around, to assist in any necessary arrangements : a 
warm climate, indeed, renders them almost indis- 
pensable. A fine looking boy, from his awkward 
shy manner, attracted our attention, when we were 
told he had only just arrived, and was therefore 
unused to the duties of his place. He had been pur- 
chased for five hundred dollars. All the other slaves 
appeared to treat him with such attention, and 
were themelves so kindly spoken to by their 
master and mistress, that we soon looked on them 
rather as happy and contented servants than as 
wretched slaves. I say this in justice to our host 
and hostess, but not at all in defence of a system in 
itself radically wrong. 

“The house was in an unfinished state, its owner 
having adopted the wise plan of building gradually, 
according to his means. The washing establish- 
ment, superintended by the principal slaves, was 
at some distance. Several of those attending in the 
house had children, who were for a time kept quite 
out of sight, but an amusing circumstance brought 
them under our observation. Towards the evening, 
we went for a walk, when several of these little 
black creatures, seeing their mistress go out, 
thought they should like to be of the party, and ran 
after her. In vain she desired them to return. 
They resorted to a thousand tricks to evade her 
notice, by stopping, running backwards, and hiding 
themselves behind a tree or shrub. We begged her 
to allow them to do as usual, but yielded to her 
just observation of the necessity of making them 
obey her. The mothers at length came out, and 
carried them in by force, but they did not like being 
thus conquered, and we heard their shrill cries for 
some distance. 

“ After our walk, tea was prepared, in compli- 
ment, we were told, to English travellers, as the 
usual beverage of our host at that hour was wine 
and water. We returned home, in the cool of the 
evening, ‘delighted with our day’s entertainment, 
and regretting we could not make a suitable return 


- for so much kindness and hospitality. "—p. 29 to 33. 


But we may as well conclude the chap- 
ter, which, as it contains an invitation to a 
Church of England clergyman, may be 
conducive to the promotion of the cause of 
religion. 

“The greatest complaint amongst the merchants 
was the having noclergyman of theestablished church 
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of England at Bahia. So anxious were they upon 
the subject, that they said they were willing to 
subscribe six hundred a year, to remunerate any 
worthy man who would reside amongst them. I 
vainly wished such an offer were known either in 
England or Ireland, where there were numbers 
who would be happy to embrace it.”—p. 33. 

On arriving at the Cape of Good Hope, 
the colonising passengers first caught the 
rumour of the failure of the Swan River 
settlement. This intelligence was obtained 
from a source that admitted of considerable 
doubt. Two servants, who had been taken 
from the Cape to the Swan River, ac- 
counted for their desertion of their masters, 
by asserting that the settlers were in a state 
bordering on starvation. These servants 
were subjected to a very close examination, 
and when they were dismissed, “ the anxi- 
ous inquirers left the room, one by one, 
with dismay and gloom depicted on their 
countenances,” The arrival at the Swan 
River confirmed their worst apprehensions. 
The following extract will apologize by its 
interest for its length. 


“‘ The preparations for the shore were of two 
kinds ; the first, those made {by the captain for him- 
self and party, continuing their passage to Van Die- 
men’s Land; and the second, those made by the 
settler for himself and his party, till he should 
receive the order for his grant of land. For the 
first, the captain had to provide entirely during 
their stay on shore; for the second, he had only 
to land them and their property, and then leave 
them to their own resources and arrangements. 
Some captains, it was said, took their agreement 
indeed “au pied de la lettre,” and, provided they 
landed the goods, cared not at how short a distance 
from the shore they placed them, so that, in several 
instances, property was washed into the sea before 
the settler ‘had time or power to remove it over the 

“The town of Freemantle consisted of well- 
erected tents and wooden houses near the shore ; 
but a wood, a mile aud a half farther, was the best 
place for temporary tents and the first abode of 
settlers, the trees being convenient for fuel, and 
serving as supporters to canvass hastily thrown up. 

“ To examine this wood, and fix on the best spot 

for an encampment, was the next consideration, for 
which purpose the captain, with the principal set- 
tlers, sailors, and servants, went on shore. They 
returned in the evening, to make known the result of 
their observations, and to prepare for the next day, 
to land goods, and erect dwellings. 
+ “ The captain then told those passengers who had 
not arrived at their destination, that be would make 
the best arrangements for them in his power; but 
that, as to provisions, they would not be what he 
could wish. Vegetables and milk were not to be 
procured, and fresh meat was very scarce. The 
usual sea stock would be sent on shore for them, 
and, he hoped they would’bear their “privations with 
cheerfulness ; whilst he, on his part, promised to do 
his best to get away as soon as possible, which he 
thought would be in about a fortnight. He, | be- 
lieve, did his best, but we were there seven weeks. 
Why we were so long detained can only be under- 
stood by considering the detail of the circumstances 
that followed, relative to the difficulties of unloading 
and landing heavy freight, and establishing even 
temporary abodes. 


“Among the cattle ‘taken from England, and 
bruised to death in rough weather, was a horse of 
Great, value ; its house remaining empty. The first 
view of Freemantle showed that the “ horse-house,”’ 
aa it was called, would be as comfortable a habita- 
tion as any in the town. It was, therefore, after 
much difficulty and trouble, towed to the shore and 
safely landed. This, and a few other excursions to 
and from the coast, showed how very insufficient the 
ship's boats were to land heavy freight. Other ves- 
sels lying there equally required their own, and a 
single boat could not be hired under the enormous 
sum of five guineas a-day. 

“The bar at the entrance of the river was not 
more dangerous than was expected, but the river 
itself was shallow and full of sand bauks, so that 
boats were constantly detained, and every excursion 
from and to the ship was thus rendered an object of 
much consequence, as totime. Indeed the shallow- 
ness of the river was the common subject of conver- 
sation ; 80 much so, that it was reported, and gene- 
rally believed, that a gentleman, in endeavouring to 
trace its source, had unexpectedly found himself on 
the opposite side from that on which he had started, 
without being aware of it. 

“The “horse- house” being landed, had to be 
dragged over the sand, and placed as advantageously 
as possible. It was finally erected under a beauti- 
fully drooping shady tree, and was then fitted up as 
a habitation for the captain and his wife. Shelves 
were fixed on one side, for the convenience of a 
store-room, and a large hammock was slung on the 
other, so that there was vot much space to spare, 
It is not, perhaps, quite so well to enter too minutely 
into the secrets of the “ prison-house,” and to relate 
that a sleeping-room was the only store.room for the 
provisions of a large party, but trath must be told, 
though “‘ pity tis "tis true.” 

“ The tents for the different passengers were then 
arranged as near the ‘‘ horse-house” as possible ; but, 
being hastily thrown up,” without any supporters in 
width to give room for a free circulation of air, they 
could not possibly be borne in the day-time, being 
about the temperature of an oven after an extin- 
guished fire. 

“ The party, thus forced into the open air, thought 
how to arrange themselves most comfortably by fix- 
ing on a spot as a sort of general sitting-room. For 
this purpose, logs of wood were placed on each side 
of the door of the “ horse-house” as seats. Rushes 
were laid down between, as a covering to the sand, 
and a table and chair were placed in the centre. 

“The greatest annoyance we experienced was 
from the sand ;*the burnt wood of the surrounding 
fires, mixing’ with it, not only filled the shoes, but 
covered the person with a disagreeable, black, dirty 
dust. 

“The morning occupations, as soon as we arose, 
were to pull rushes for a fresh carpet, to prepare 
the ‘breakfast, and arrange the table. The ship's 
servants being almost wholly on board caused much 
inconvenience, the passengers’ servants being ob 
liged in consequence to fetch water, prepare fuel, &c . 
and thas leave their masters to wait almost entirely 
on themselves. We all, however, submitted cheer- 
fully, and rendered every assistance in our power to 
hasten our departure. 

“Our fare was coarse and scanty, and consisted, 
for breakfast, of a few cakes made of flour, water, 
and a little butter, badly baked on the embers; bis- 
cuit ; and tea without milk, sweetened with coarse 
brown sugar. 

“ After breakfast the ladies employed themselves 
as well as the heat would permit with books, work, 
and occasional sketching; the gentlemen wandered 
away in search of strayed cattle, or to render assist- 
ance to settlers. 

“ At two o'clock there was a second meal, which 
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consisted of salt and occasionally of fresh meat, of 
potatoes from the ship, biscuit, and cheese. The 
wine allowed us was tolerably good. We again 
separated, and met at six o'clock, when we partook 
of a cup of the same kind of tea asin the morning. 
A little "milk was a great treat; and two gentlemen, 
from a distant tent, used to walk in the evening with 
asmall cupful they had procured for themselves, to 
give to others whom they considered not quite so 
able to endure hardships. Self-privation of one kind 
or the other was a daily occurrence, and its value 
was enhanced by the ready cheerfulness with which 
it was borne. 

“* After tea, the gentlemen again left us to pre- 
pare for the best, and, I may say, the only meal, 
for which their fishing nets afforded an abundant 
supply. During their absence much had to be done, 
in felling branches of trees, and making fires, On 
their returu, a sufficient quantity of fish being kept 
for the party, the remainder were distributed to the 
different tents; where blazing fires, busy groupes 
preparing the meal, and joyous children watching 
.and longing for their supper, formed an interesting 
picture. 

** About ten o'clock we all retired to our tent, hop- 
ing to leave it before the morning sun rendered it 
insupportable. The buzz and sting of the musqai- 
toes, the constant snapping noise of the lizard, with 
the feeling of very close and disagreeable contact, 

_ Were the annoyances of the night. 

“IT have thus sketched our general fare and pur- 
suits for one day, which will suffice for the seven 
weeks we were there, except ,the assembling for 
church-service on a Sunday, an occasional walk to 
the town of Freemantle, one tea-party, a row up the 
river, and a visit to St. Mary’s Spring, all of which I 
shall introduce in a future chapter.”—p. 46 to 54. 

It is unaccountable that correct informa- 
tion was not obtained concerning the 
nature of the soil, and those circumstances 
which constitute the advantages or disad- 
vantages of a place, at such a distance, as 
eligible or ineligible to be selected as the 
site of a colony. The settlers in a new 
colony, of any and even the best descrip- 
tion, are necessarily subjected to “ incon. 
veniences, loss of property, and hardships,” 
of which it is difficult, as Miss R, observes, 
“to convey to those who never experienced 
them, an idea;” what then must have 
been the pains and deprivations attendant 
upon the “ first proceedings and efforts of 
adventurers in a sandy forest!” To bring 

ythe unhappy position of the settler more 
closely under the attention of her readers, 
our enterprising voyager selects a group 
from the multitude of sufferers. 

“« The settler’s party I select,” says our authoress, 
“consisted of a gentleman, with his wife and six 
children, from two to fourteen years of age, with an 
establishment of a young woman, as their own 

dant, a practical farmer and his 
wife, two labouring men, and a boy. 

“To how many thousand acres of land his pro- 
perty entitled him I know not, but his grant was 
to be on an extensive scale. He had been lured by 
the tempting bait of providing a fine estate for his 
children, to collect his property, and leave his 
English home. His conduct needs no other com- 
ment than that which the mania of the Swan River 
settlement at the time occasioned. 
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“In the wood before mentioned, as near his 
companions of the voyage as possible, he selected a 
spot, rendered convenient by the natural arrange- 
ment of the trees, and threw up his temporary 
abode. It consisted of a large tent, or canvass 
covering, sufficient for himself, wife, and children, 
and, at a short distance, a smaller tent for his ser- 
vants. 

“Round his own dwelling was ranged his pro- 
perty, consisting of every convenience for settling 
comfortably on his new and extensive estate. 
Packing cases of all sizes contained the following 
articles, viz. two wooden houses, one of four and 
and one of twelve rooms, furniture of every 
description for both of them; dairy utensils, farm- 
ing implements, trees, plants, and seeds; a variety 
of preserved provisions, biscuit, and flour; fodder 
for his cattle; and sufficient linen and clothing for 
the whole party, for two years, I must not omit 
the addition of a good-sized plate-chest. 

“ This detail will give some idea of the extent of 
the barricado around him. An opening was left 
for an entrance, over which two fine dogs kept 
watch, whilst he and his family reposed on beds on 
the ground, under the same canvass roof. 

“His horses and carts had been of the greatest 
service in bringing his heavy property over the 
sand, but his pretty new carriage stood unused, as 
a memento ofthe little to be learned in England of 
the necessaries required in the first formation of a 
colony. Many of his cattle and sheep had strayed 
away, and for those which remained not a blade of 
grass was to be found. 

“With respect to water, the family were much 
inconvenienced for the first days after their arrival, 
but a well was soon sunk to supply the whole 
encampment: those used by former settlers in the 
wood had been filled in. This well was dug as 
near the dwelling as possible, but nevertheless, it 
was toilsome to fetch the water over the sand, 
under such a sun. 

“The settler’s establishment thus arranged, his 
next consideration was to feed his party as econo- 
mically as possible, so as not to encroach too 
much on the store of provisions. Fresh meat was 
dear and not very good, for cattle and sheep were 
too precious to be killed, unless it was found that 
they were famishing for want of herbage. Salted 
provisions became, therefore, almost constant food, 
which rendered the want of milk and vegetables 
the more distressing. The latter privation was a 
great and daily source of complaint, aud many 
were the hints and reproaches thrown out against 
the first settlers who had arrived there before them, 
for not having planted, and sown seeds around 
their temporary location. 

“Those who made observations of this were, by 
fatal experience, soon taught their error; the 
facility with which water was obtained afforded the 
first instance. It was asserted that a well might be 
dug with hands only; certain it is that, by scratch- 
ing away the sand, springs appeared almost imme- 
diately below the surface in every direction. This 
it was which had destroyed the gardens; several 
had been formed in different parts; plants 
had sprung up, looked green, but died off, rotten at 
the root. 

‘* The settler having forwarded an estimate of his 
property to the Governor, his next step was to 
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present himself to his Excellency, to receive a spe- 
cification of his grant of land. 

“The Governor's residence was at Perth, the 
capita) of the Swan River establishment, sixteen 
miles distant from Freemantle. Thither he ar- 
ranged to go by water, calculating on an absence of 
three days from his family, allowing one day for 
going, one for an interview with his Excellency, 
and the third for returning. 

“He arrived at Perth, and arranged every thing 
according to his wishes, but it was not till the 
fourth day that he re-landed at Freemantle, 
detained by the uncertainty of the wind and tide of 
the river. One boat was three days returning only ; 
coasting, landing, and again renewing the attempt. 

“To examine the specified grant was the settler’s 
next step, which was more or less difficult to 
accomplish, according to the extent of its distance 
from other located spots. His horse and cart could 
not pass over such ground as he had to traverse, so 
that all the necessaries he required for food and 
rest had to be carried by himself, there being no 
human habitations on the road. 

“The anxiety felt by his family during his 
absence may naturally be imagined: and, on his 
return from his perilous expedition, he was joyfully 
greeted by all. The grant he had visited he did 
not approve, and, therefore, he did not accept, 
thinking it better to wait till good land could be 
found,| than to settle on that which would not yield 
him a sufficient produce to recompense him for his 
labour.”—p. 57 to 62. 


It is impossible to refrain from copying 
the following exquisitely graphic delinea- 


tion of the same family :— 


“T shall never forget paying a visit to his tent 
one morning a little before eight o’clock. The 
family were seated at breakfast; a clear space on 
one side had been newly strewn with green rushes 
tocover the sand; in the centre was placed the 
table, which as they had unpacked sufficient for 
immediate use, was laid with a clean white cloth 
and the usual comforts of the morning repast, 
The mother, who, in England, had ever been 
accustomed toa good establishment of servants, 
had risen at six o'clock and prepared the cakes 
before them. She was making tea, nicely dressed, 
her large straw bonnet lined with green shading 
her from the sun. The children sat orderly around, 
looking beautifully clean and neat; I need not say, 
that the husband’s eyes beamed with delight—they 
could not do otherwise—although they were occa- 
sionally clouded by melancholy forebodings. The 
picture was enchanting, but it could not last, and, 
like all earthly happiness, its brilliancy was soon to 
be overcast by a temporary gloom. The noon re- 
past again brought them together, but the father 
was wearied by a fruitless search after strayed 
cattle, and the whole party were more or less 
covered with a black sand, the sight of which could 
scarcely be borne, although it was almost useless to 
remove it.”—p. 63,64. 

The arrangements relative to this settle- 
ment were undoubtedly made upon very 
erroneous information, and the result was 
consequently of a very lamentable nature 
to many who had confided themselves, 


their families, and their property, to the 
sup wisdom and intelligence of those 
leading men with whom the plan origi- 
nated. An immense portion of the land 
was in the first instance assigned to Mr. 
Peel, and called Peel’s Grant, This was 
felt by those who preceded that gentleman 
in their arrival on the coast, and who saw 
the most promising territory selected and 
allotted to one individual before he left 
England, as a great injustice. It was, 
indeed, subjected to the condition of his 
taking possession of it by a certain date, 
and the disappointed settlers resolved, with 
the approbation of the governor, that if 
Mr. Peel did not arrive by the stipulated 
day, this extensive tract of gi land 
should be divided among them. 


“On the morning of the stated and long antici- 
pated day, the horizon was clear: not a speck 
denoting the approach of a sail was to be seen, 
and, the time being fully expired, the envied tract 
was divided and given to the greatest claimants, 
with the right of priority. Three days after, Mr. 
Peel arrived !"—p. 91. 


Mr. Peel, however, ina short time se- 
lected another portion of land, where habi- 
tations were hastily thrown up, and received 
the name of Peel town. 

The state of a colony thus in the earliest 
state of its infancy is undoubtedly interest- 
ing to those who live amid the long fre- 
quented haunts of men surrounded with all 
the conveniences and embellishments of 
society, but it is difficult and even painful to 
commiserate the suffering colonists,—to 
place ourselves even in imagination in 
their situation,—to transport ourselves from 
our parlour, our books, our plants, and our 
friends, to the sandy coast, the rude tent 
and wooden hovel, and the harassed coun- 
tenances of disappointed settlers. Truly it 
requires great confidence in the future to 
become one of the first colonists of a coun- 
try! There is something melancholy in 
almost every circumstance that occurs in 
such a situation, and our authoress, who 
seems to be gified on most occasions with 
a cheerful disposition, cannot help throw- 
ing a shade of sorrowful reflection into the 
sketches which with such fidelity she draws, 
of persons and incidents then before her. 
The two following are of this sombre cast : 


‘‘A ship arrived from England about this time, 
and I shall never forget a scene that took place 
nearly the last morning of our stay. We had just 
finished breakfast, when a flock of the finest 
sheep approached, attended by a remarkably hand- 
some old man and a large shepherd's dog. 

“As he came near, a general exclamation and 
salutation took place; it was spontaneous and irre- 
sistible. To see a person at his time of life, who 
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had made a voyage of upwards of fifteen thousand 
miles, was truly interesting. He stopped, looked 
at his sheep and his dog, and seemed to be think- 
ing more of them than of himself; at last with the 
greatest simplicity he said that, considering all 
things, he thought they looked very well. These 
were the first words he uttered. We perfectly 
agreed with him; and certainly the approach of 
this old man with his crook, his sheep, and his dog, 
formed as beautiful a picture as I ever saw. 

“We gave him some tea, such as it was, and 
then directed him to the tent of his master, who 
had preceded him several months to prepare for 
his reception. The [precaution was a good one, but 
could not avail him any thing, as he was still un- 
unprovided with a grant. The old man passed on; 
seventy years at least had gone over his head, and 
there he was to find his grave in the sand, and to 
be buried by stranger hands! 

“A wedding took place the morning of our 
departure, and the inconvenience and annoyances 
by which it was attended can scarcely be under- 
stood in this country. The party had travelled 
some distance from Freemantle to meet the clergy- 
man there, who had promised to come from Perth 
to perform the ceremony. They waited patiently 
till quite evening, when a mesenger arrived to 
inform them of an unavoidable delay. It was then 
late, and they had to seek shelter for the night—no 
very easy task where there was so little accommo- 
dation to be had. 

“The next morning they were married; but the 
uncertain state of the colony on which they had to 
depend was before them, and they had no decid- 
edly permanent abode. They were respectable 
settlers, but, judging from appearances, their first 
years will be those of anxiety and care.”—p. 105 
to 107. 


From the feeble childhood of the settle- 
ment at Swan River, we are next conveyed 
to the still youthful but prosperous colony 
at Van Diemen’s land. The latter has had 
its difficulties, but, the land was well 
chosen, ‘and nature rather courted than 


opposed the early settlers. 


“ Hers were the mountains, whose tops could pas- 
ture ten thousand sheep, whilst “her valleys stood so 
thick with corn, that they laughed and sang.” 
Hers was the river teeming with life, and on whose 
bosom the monster of the deep could sport and 
play: her summer was not oppressively hot, and 
yet her wintry garb was green. Hers was in short 
a spot on which Nature in sportive mood had lav- 
ished her best, her choicest, her most opposite, 
gifts. But man was there, the cultivator of her 
soil, debased and shackled by his crimes, an invo- 
luntary servant to his fellow-man: for it was a 
penal colony !”—p. 112. 


The great error in the old system of 
colonization was the allowing the trans- 
ported convicts to become servants in pri- 
vate families, and one of the striking errors 
in the plan of the Swan River settlement 
seems to have been the not allowing the 
governor some gangs of convicts to employ 


in useful public works, A passage upon 
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this important subject merits particular 
attention at the present period :— 

“The state of the colony, from the practices of 
these convict servants, was not I think fully known 
in England, or it never would have been contem- 
plated to send out young women (there called free 
Women)as servants; and had they clearly and 
rightly understood that on their arrival they would 
be sent into families, truly respectable certainly, 
but in different directions, and that their fellow- 
servants would be convicts, they never would have 
ventured on such an undertaking. 

“On our departure for England, we brought 
away a young woman who had gone out as nurse 
to a mistress to whom she was much attached: she 
bore an unexceptionable character in the family; 
and both her master and mistress held out every 
inducement in their power for her to remain with 
them. This she declined, although her husband 
had arranged to follow her and settle there, as she 
preferred making the voyage twice over, to remain- 
ing as she was, the unvoidable companion of con- 
vict servants. 

“She told me that these people make it a rule to 
annoy the free servants in every way in their power, 
unless, indeed, they will connive at or league with 
them in the destruction of their masters’ property: 
finding that she would not do so, they allowed her 
no respite, but tormented her daily. To complain 
to her mistress was quite useless; for if she had 
turned them away, other settlers would have been 
glad to take them, and those procured to supply 
their place might be as bad, or worse. 

‘« The only way, therefore, appears to be, to have 
either all bond, or all free: let the convicts be con- 
fined to the public works, and free sent out in suffi- 
cient numbers to supply families with all they 
require. The.great objection to this, I know, is the 
heavy expence; but the poor who have not com- 
mitted crime are more deserving of that expence, 
heavy though it be, than those who have; and were 
this arrangement fully established, numbers would 
be found to embrace it, who would be thankful for 
the opportunity thus afforded them of gaining their 
living in so fine a country and climate.”—p. 113 
to 115. 


With her usual powers of observation 
and delineation, Miss Roberts makes us 
acquainted with Hobart town, and its inha- 
bitants, but we select the following cha- 
racteristic sketch of the reunion of a unity, 
part of which had previously been settled 
some years in the colony :— 


“Some years ago a farmer, whose efforts had not 
been successful in England, took three of his sons, 
and went to Van Diemen’s Land, leaving his wife 
with the remainder of the family behind. Having, 
by time and industry, sufficiently established him- 
self, he sent for them to join him; and his wife, 
three daughters, and a younger son, were the com- 
panions of our voyage. 

“It is natural to suppose that, after such an 
absence, with so much sorrow and privation on both 
sides, the meeting would have been one of the 
greatest possible interest. The girls had grown out 
of the knowledge of the father and brothers, and 
the boys out of that of the mother and sisters: but, 
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where hearts are full to overflowing, little passes in 
the first moments either to excite or arrest atten 
tion. It is like a heavy pressure, which must be 
gradually removed before the feelings have power 
or scope to indulge ‘themselves: aud so it was 
here. To the eye of indifference there was nothing 
remarkable to be observed in any way: they met 
—looked at each other—and began to converse— 
and it was only gradually, and one by one, that the 
feelings of dormant affection, pride, and disappoint- 
ment, developed themselves. As the evening 
advanced, there was aconstant watehfulness, and, 
instead of the mind being attuned to harmony and 
affection, it harassed itself with doubt and anxiety. 
On the one side, the girls appeared too smart and 
refined to be contented on a solitary farm; on the 
other, the father looked old, and the boys were ill- 
dressed, awkward, and shy. The eldest girl, of 
quicker perception than the rest, felt this most 
keenly: she watched the looks of all around her, 
and seemed to have a nervous dread of all that her 
brothers said and did; till, overcome by her conten- 
ding feelings, she retired as unseei as possible, and, 
in very bitterness of spirit, wept. Thus relieved, 
her natural good sense and propriety of feeling 
returned, and she endeavoured to enter into the 
arrangements for their journey. 

“Tt is not easy affair to remove a large party in a 
country where there are no public conveyances, and 
where the roads to the different grants will not 
admit of light carriages. The family before us con- 
sisted of nine persons, with large packages of furni- 
ture for their new abode ; their preparations, which 
were left in the town, consisted of bullock waggons 
and convict attendants. The morning of their de- 
parture they were in motion soon after sunrise, and 
arrived at their journey’s end without any occur- 
rence of importance.”—p. 120 to 123. 

In returning, the vessel sailed to Timor, 
and, in her interesting account of Copang, 
the principal town of that island, Miss 
Roberts draws the picture of a christian 
pastor of truly primitive manners with so 
much felicity, that we regret our want of 
space for the extract. Indeed we have as 
yet noticed less than half a volume, of 
which few pages would not furnish us 
some opportunity to amuse or instruct our 
readers; and we can only say of. the 
remainder, that the portion relative to the 
author’s stay at Rangoon, with the whole 
of her account of the Burmese empire, and 
of the sufferings of the amiable and intelli- 
gent American missionary and his wife, 
are abundant in particulars and incidents 
of intense interest. 


———~_>_—__ 


Review. — The Autobiography, Times, 
Opinions, and Contemporaries of Sir 
Egerton Brydges. Bart.; per legem 
terre, Baron Chandos of Sudely, &c. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. London. Cochhrane and 
M‘Crone. 1834. 

Tuts is so rambling, disjointed, and mis- 

cellaneous a book, that a review gives but 
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little notion of its contents. It is, more. 
over, the production of a morbid and ec- 
centric mind, which unites some singular 
weaknesses with great native power and 
elegance. Many of the remarks it contains 
are original, beautiful, and striking ; but it 
is defaced by vanity, egotism, and peevish- 
ness. He treats his readers continually to 
long dissertations respecting his right to a 
forgotten title, and is so ndiculously vain, 
as to announce himself on his title-page, 
and even to sign his letters, (it is said,) as 
“per legem terre, Baron Chandos of 
Sudely.” This at seventy-six years of age, 
is, it must be acknowledged, a very ridi- 
culous vanity, and the reader will not be 
surprised to hear that the entire per- 
formance of Sir Egerton Brydges is re- 
dolent of a peevish, soured, and disap- 
pointed mind, Hence it is even more 
egotistical than autobiographies usually are, 
which, to say the least, is needless. The 
better and more eloquent parts of the book 
are occupied in disquisitions on mental 
philosophy, and more particularly on the 
imagination and the poetical character, and 
in these it is evident that a process of self- 
examination has inspired the views which 
he develops. Of such trains of thought 
the following is a specimen, 


“ Tlaving these opinions of the nature of the poe. 
tical mind, I should have entirely departed from my 
views of the duty of an autobiographer, if 1 had 
not dwelt upon the topics which I have endea- 
voured to expound. The task is not an easy one; 
and, | am afraid, may not be found as amusing as 
I would wish it to be. Of all others, the psy- 
chology of poets is most changeable, and most 
difficult to be traced. As they see what others 
do not see, they often seem moody and irrational, 
when they have good cause for their emotions. 
I cannot expect that the reader will agree with 
me in all my thoughts, reasonings, and impres- 
sions,—but | warn him that I have said nothing 
ambitiously or insincerely, and nothing on which 
1 have not meditated for years and in all humours. 

** Many have wondered, that, in all my adver- 
sities and all my changes, I could still cultivate 
this pursuit, which to them appeared light and 
unimportant; but, if my theory be right, it ‘is the 
deepest and most important of all intellectual em- 
ployments. With me it is a part of nature, and of 
the very essence of my inborn conformation. It is 
inwoven with every fibre, and with every mental 
recollection, even from my earliest childhood. 

* If these principles of poetry were generally en- 
tertained and acted upon, it would be superfluous to 
expound them so anxiously; but it must be obvious 
to every intelligent reader of popular criticisms that 
they are not so. Poetry is considered as a work 
maialy of art and labour; in which factitious orna- 
ment, point, polish, and harmony, are deemed the 
highest excellence. Little attention is paid to that 
spirit of life, which depends on natural force of 
thought or sentiment ; and which is destroyed by the 
slow toil of artificial language. 

“ The character of inspiration which poets claim, 
is not fantastic and baseless: it is a fire of natare 
which comes from within, and cannot be lighted by 
any external effort. That cold matter-of-fact philo- 
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sophy, which attempts to deny this, damps its ener- 
gies; aud a blind view of the magical powers of the 
mind often suppresses genius in the the bud. There 
is a mean scepticism, which is to the mind like the 
destructive vapours of a marshy country to the 
bodily health. In political economy there is an out- 
ery for free trade: in literature no criticism ought 
to control a free mind. 

“Do not let any one mistake the nature of poe- 
tical invention ;—it does not lie in creating extra- 
Yagant monsters to be wondered at. The images 
created must follow the model of Truth, and must 
exemplify her in her most grand and beautiful forms. 
Such images will visit all rich poetical minds, un- 
sought. The invention may be in the embodiment 
of rial repr i or spiritual representa- 
tions, or a union of both :—but they must not be copied 
from positive cases of individual reality. 

“ IT am entitled to assert that the character of the 
times calls forth these notices. There has been an 
eudeavour to excite public attention by glare and 
surprise; and when the popular appetite is provoked 
in this way, it will pot bear natural food. No one 
can properly speak of himself as an author, without 
reference to the age in which he lives. In every age 
some peculiar tastes are fashionable ,—and these create 
his facilities or his discouragements. If he has a 
genius properly origiaal, he will be little influenced 
by it, but will go his own way. 

“ Byron and Scott, each in his own department, 
led the public taste. “It will always be led, though 
it affects to lead. Some master-spirit gives it the 
tone, and then it follows blindly: but unless some 

id 1 ci concur, no genius can in 
the first instance command it. When once it has 
surrendered itself, it no longer exercises any discre- 
tion or self-opinion. What one praises another will 
praise ; and so the reverse. Novelty cannot live long 
from its own nature, for every day it consumes a 
part of itself. What is profound, and accordant to 
the enduring consciousness of our heads and hearts, 
never loses its interest. Almost every one has his 
moments of soberness and reflection, when he em- 
braces truth with fonduess, and folds it to his 
bosom.! 

“In whom does not the desire to be remembered 
after death burn unquenchably? Can we doubt, 
therefore, that the flame is implanted in us for good 
purposes’ Yet of how few wili this desire be ful- 
filled, when we are.in our graves! Eveu they who 
were great in their lives, are soon forgotten, except 
favourite and deserving authors. Statesmen, and 
politicians, and orators survive the tomb scarcely 
more than a few flitting months. 

“* Why is this immortality allotted to authors ’?— 
Because mind never dies ; because it is not made of 
corruptible matter which moulders into dust, and 
then is divided into barren atoms!"—p, 314 to 318. 








And again, 


“It will be said, that I put the imaginative fa- 
culty higher than sober minds will concede to me ; 
and at the same time that I bound its proper nature 
within limits too strait. My business is to speak 
with sincerity my own individual convictions, whe- 
ther right or wrong. If 1 am so cowardly as to 
abide by other men’s opinions, | had better not take 
up the pen. {The view I take of this faculty is borne 
out by the practice of all the great poets from Homer 
to Syron. ‘There are numberless temporary meteors 
to whom it does pot apply. The more accurately 
that imagination exemplifies real life—but noble aod 
intellectual life—the more perfect is its inventive 
power. it is vain to hope to arrive at the happy 
results of this faculty by artifice, toil, and polish. It 
is all native power, and nothing else. It can be 
felt rather than analysed. It is always moral, and 
always touches certain chords of the heart, which 
instantly tremble with responsive music. ‘Lhe most 


marvellous example of this is the first of all poets— 
Shakspeare.”—p. 411, 412. 


These volumes contain, among other 
deeply interesting matter, a series of de- 
lightful letters to the author, many of them 
from Dr. Southey. To these the Quarterly 
Review alludes with great admiration, but 
forbears to oblige its readers with a speci- 
men of them. We will select one of the 
most general of them, and, in another part 
of this number, will transcribe some poetry 
which they contain. 


“* Keswick, 10th October, 1830. 
“ MY DEAR SIR, 

“* I was about to write to you, and apologize 
for a seeming neglect, which began to weigh heavily 
upon my conscience, when your miscellaneous shee 
arrived by this day's post. ‘he characters which you 
bave drawn in it of Romilly, Whitbread, and Lord 
Liverpool, I am very well able to appreciate, and 
admire them accordingly. They are beautifully and 
most discriminately delineated. I did not like 
Romilly. He was more an antique Roman, or a 
modern American,than an Englishman, in his feel. 
ings. One of the very best speeches which I re- 
member was made by Frankland in 1810, in answer 
to a motion of his for altering some of the criminal 
laws ; and Romilly was disingenuous enough to speak 
of it with contempt as something unintelligible. Whit- 
bread I liked still less. A hint was once thrown out 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ that it would be proper 
to call me to for the freedom with which I had 
commented upon some of his speeches in defence of 
Buonaparte : his party took the hint, and it was pro- 
posed to bring me before the House of Commons. 
I was informed of this, and should have been in 
no want of supporters there; but upon farther consi- 
deration they deemed it better to let me alone. 

** Lord Liverpool wanted nothing but courage, to 
have been the best and wisest minister of modern 
times; he was/always well informed, always con- 
siderate, and always judicious, when he ventured 
to act upon his own sense of right. Bat in com- 
promising a great principle he virtually (not inten- 
tionally) betrayed it; and more evils are likely to 
follow from that compromise than broke louse from 
Pandora's box. 

“ The transcript reached me safely, and I am 
very much obliged to you for it, and to Professor 
Horner. I would; fain send you the ‘ History of 
Brazil’ (my best work,) that you may judge, by the 
labour already bestowed upon it, how greatly I prize 
any information which may enable me to render i 
less imperfect: but three thick quartos are of un- 
seemly bulk for travelling from London to Geneva. 
I will consign them therefore to Mr. Quillinan’s 
care, that they may be deposited for you at Lee 
Priory. 

“TI had noticed that paper in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ not having the slightest suspicion that it 
was yours, as i an | portion of know- 
ledge, and being io a strain of thought and feeling 
with which I could wholly accord; and I have made 
a note of reference to it respecting Sir Robert Dud- 
ley. Sydney's ‘ Stella’ cannot have been Lady Rich, 
because his poems plainly relate to a successful 
passion, and because the name was applied to his 
widow. 1s he the first person who used it as a female 
name’? I incline to think so, because it is evidently 
used in relation to Astrophal, for which conceit, 
I suppose he fixed upon it, though he must have 
known that it was a man’s name among the Romaos. 
The better to estimate Sydney's deserts, I have been 
re-perusing ‘ Euphues,’ and such of Green's works a® 
you have printed in the ‘ Archaica,’ The latter 1 
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read when you published them; the former, ten 
years ago, when the book first came into my hands, 
The most remarkable thing in ‘ Euphues’ is, that it 
tains some of what Swift calls polite 
conversation. That sort of vulgarity had undergone 
little or no change from the days of Queen Elizabeth 
to those of Queen Anne. It is strange that this book 
should ever have been popular, and still more so that 
any one should have ‘ rendered it into modern Eng- 
lish’ in 1716. The modernization I should like to see. 
It contains also something upon a miniature scale of 
those vapid and fine-drawn conversations which were 
carried to their farthest point of wearisomeness and 
absurdity in Madame Scudery’s romances; but of 
this there are earlier examples both in French and 
Italian. I do not suppose any thing in ‘ Euphues’ 
to be original, except the mannerism of its pedantry. 
“ I hope to be in London at the meeting of parlia- 
ment. Since the long parliament no meeting has 
been looked for with so much expectation; por has 
expectation ever before worn such a ‘ cast of fear.’ 
Matters are to be considered—and must be consi- 
sidered—which would require all the strength of the 
strongest government, and ai] the wisdom of the 
wisest ; and ours is at present weak—miserably weak 
—in every sense of the word. There is a likelihood 
that it may derive support from some of those persons 
who are beginning to see the danger which threatens 
all our institutions; but, on the other hand, fear is 
just as likely to make others desert it ; such being 
one sure consequence of what has usually been the 
policy of feeble and timid men, and of none more 
than those who now compose the British Cabinet,— 
that of yielding one point after another, though with 
the certainty thet every concession will bring on a 
more d. It seems as if they 
cared for nothing more than how to smooth their 
way for the session. There is a talk of giving repre- 
sentatives to Manchester and other large towns ; and 
indeed there is so little chance of preserving the old 
system, that those who most regret the impossibility 
of maintaining it, will be contented and thankful if 
they can only avert the mischief which must ensue, 
if the election should every where be placed in the 
power of the populace. There are more than ru- 
mours that some measures are intended against the 
church property. Men who ought not to feel such 
fears, still less to utter them, dake no scruple of 
saying that they expect to see the clergy placed 
upon the same footing as other sects—that is, left to 
be supported by the voluntary contribution of their 
respective flocks. ‘This language has more than once 
been heard from persons in influential stations ; and 
the effect is, that people begin instinctively to re- 
concile themselves as well as they can to an evil 
which they are thus led to expect: for, in losing 
hope, we lose in such cases most of the strength for 
resistance, and almost all the motive for it. While 
the Catholic Question was afloat, there was a strong 
body of feeling and principle in the country, not 
only ready to have rallied round the Government, 
but eager to do so. That body the emancipation has 
broken up: and hy removing that question, the 
ministers, instead of obtaining the peace which they 
paid so dear a price for, find that they have only un- 
masked more formidable batteries, which could never 
have been opened while that question occupied the 
ground in front. The cry of parliamentary reform is 
raised, with the example of the Parisians, to encou- 
rage the radicals here: Brabant is held forth to the 
Irish as an example for dissolving the Union ; and 
then will follow the demand for a Catholic church 
establishment in Ireland; and the troubles which 
might have been averted by imprisoning three or 
four agitators a few years ago, will not be settled 
without the most dangerous war that has ever shaken 
these kingdoms. Add to this, that infidelity and 
fanaticism are advancing part passu among the middle 
and lower orders, and that agrarian principles are 
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sensibly making a progress among those who have 
nothing to lose. 

“ Gladly would I abstract myself wholly from 
such subjects, were it possible, and live in the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of literary pursuits. But poli- 
tical considerations are now like the winds and 
waves in a tempest; there is no escape from them—no 
place where those who are at sea can be at rest, and 
cease to hear and to feel the storm. 

“The paper upon Bunyan, in the last ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ is hy Sir Walter. He has not observed, and 
I, when I wrote the Life had forgotten, that the 
* compleat design of the Pilgrim’s Progress’ is to be 
found in Lucian’s ‘ Hermotimus.’ Not that Bunyan 
Saw it there—but that the obvious allegory had 
presented itself to Lucian’s mind, as well as to many 
others. My only article in the number is a short one, 
upon the ‘ Negro New T t:'"—as a philologi 
curiosity, that Testament is the most remarkable that 
has fallen in my way. 

“ My ‘ Life of Sydney’ lengthens before me, and I 
shall not be satisfied with it till I can get at the 
other collections of ‘ Hubert Languet’s Letters’, 
besides those which were addressed to Syduey him- 
self. Then, too, I shall be better qualified forsform- 
ing an opinion whether Languet has been rightly sup- 
posed to be the Junius Brutus of that age. At pre- 
sent what I have gathered of his character inclines 
me to think otherwise. I wish and ought also to 
read the letters of Mornay-du-Plessis, which not 
long ago were published. Montaigne and I differ in 
this respect, that he liked better to forge his mind 
than to furnish it; and | am much more disposed to 
lay in knowledge than to lay it out. Mere inclination 
now would induce me always to read, and seldom, 
very seldom, to write. ‘This upon me is the effect of 
time. 

** God bless you, Sir Egerton! 1 hope this may 
find you restored. 

“* Believe me your sincere friend, 
* Ropert SovurHey.” 





The first volume closes with a very inte- 
resting sketch of the character of the late 
Lord Tenterden, Sir Egerton’s school-fel- 
low and valued friend through life. Lord 
Tenterden’s distinguished career was closed 
by death, 4th of November 1832, and so 
recently as the 15th of September, 1830, 
he writes to Sir Egerton in the following 
familiar strain. 


“T have always felt that it might be said that a 
Chief ‘Justice and Peer might employ his leisure 
better than in writing nonsense—verses about flowers, 
But I must tell you how this fancy of recommencing 
to hammer Latin metres, after a cessation of more 
than thirty years, began. Brougham procured for 
me, from Lord Grenville, a copy of some poems 
printed by him under the title of ‘ Nug#,’ chiefly his 
own; one or two, I believe, of Lord Wellesley, 
written long ago; and a piece of very good Greek 
humour by Lord Holland. The motto in the title- 
page is four or five hendecasyllabic lines by Fabri- 
cins. At the same time, John Williams, of the 
Northern Circuit, now the Queen's Solicitor Gene- 
ral,* who is an admirable scholar, sent me four or five 
Greek epigrams of his own. I had a mind to thank 
each of them, and found I could do so with great 
ease to myself in ten hendecasyllables. This led me 
to compose two trifies in the same metre, on two 
favourite flowers; and afterwards some others, (now 
I think twelve in all,) in different Horatian metres, 
and one an Ovidian epistle, of which the subject is 


° Since one of the ‘Jadg es of the Court of Ex- 
chequer. , 
3K 189.—VOL. XVI. 
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the ‘ Forget-Me-Not.’ One of the earliest is an Ode 
on the Conservatory, in which the last stanzas con- 
tains the true cause and excuse of the whole, and this 
I will pow transcribe. 


Sit fabulosis fas mihi cantibus 
Lenire curas! sit mihi floribus 
Mulcere me fessum, senemque 
Carpere quos juvenis solebam.* 


“ You see I am now on my hobby, and you must 
be patient while I take a short ride. Another of the 
earliest is an Ode in the Sapphic metre, on the 
Convallaria Maialis, the Lily of the Valley.’ This 
letter and ode on the Linnea Borealis, and the 
conservatory, are printed in Sir Egerton Brydges's 
work—that on the lily, is sweet and classical, par- 
ticularly in the poetical introduction of the story of 
Ellen, from the ‘ Lady of the Lake.” 


“ Talis et pectus niveumque collum, 
Advena riso, debundr texit 
Insula virgo, leviterque cymbum a 

Littore trusit. 


** Voce.sed leni facieque mota 
Hospitem fielo pines indicatum 
Somniis vati, magicas ad cedes 

Nescia duxit,” &c. 

What a delightful picture does the latter 
part of what we have transcribed, present 
of the elegant pursuits of those who, in the 
midst of the depressing toil and cares of 
the most laborious and responsible stations, 
do not forget the classical studies of their 
early days and rejoice, 

senesque 
Carpere quos juvenes solebant. 

Such a peep as we have in this letter into 
the private studies of Drossmore and 
Brougham castle and other literary retreats, 
is well calculated to place statesmen in a 
pleasing point of view, and affords an 
agreeable contrast to the more exciting but 
less harmonizing contests of the senate or 
the bar. 


ee 


Review.— Memoirs of the Life and Cor- 
respondence of Mrs. Hannah More. 
By William Roberts, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Seeley & Burnside. London. 1834, 


Tuts is one of the most valuable additions 
which this class of our literature has 
received for some years past. The subject 
of these memoirs presents the strongest 
claims to the respectful interest of posterity; 
and the history of a life so singularly 
divided between the world and the church, 
between literature and religion, cannot fail 
to be pregnant with instruction. The value 
of these memoirs is, moreover, enhanced 
by the talent, discretion, and modesty of 





* This verse has thus been translated 
Bishop of Salisbury. wy 


“ May fabled song appease the cares 
That weigh upon declining years; | 
And help my weary age to sooth 
With the sweet flowers that charm'’d my youth.” 


REVIEW.—MEMOIRS OF HANNAII MORE. 


He has had entrusted to 
his care the thumous reputation of 
Hannah More. In the fulfilment of the 
duty which he undertook, he has been so 
amply supplied with correspondence and 
information the most valuable and the most 
authentic, that, as he informs us in his pre- 
face, he has found it difficult to compress 
his materials within the compass which 
they now occupy. Thus furnished, he has 
shewn his adaptation to his task by making 
his subject, as far as possible, her own 
biographer, and by this means has given 
to posterity a life, which at once does 
ample justice to the character of this 
remarkable woman, and fully satisfies the 
highest expectations of the public. This 
work is not only composed of an unusually 
large body of correspondence from the pen 
of Mrs. More herself, but also some most 
choice original correspondence from some 
of her most distinguished contemporaries. 
Of the varying merits of the latter it is 
unnecessary to speak 5 but it is difficult to 
characterize too highly the graces, the force, 
the good sense, and the wit and elegance 
of Mrs. More’s Letters, Those to her 
sister are so frank, and unreserved, as to 
constitute almost a history of her mind, 
and in them, too, she completely throws 
off the fetters of ceremony, and gives a 
loose to all her sprightliness and humour, 
wl ich, if we mistake not, was her natural 
disposition. As these volumes have fallen 
into our hands so lately, as to render any 
extended analysis of their contents in our 
present number quite impossible, we will 
postpone our principal extracts from them 
until our next, and only give, in conclu- 
sion, a single specimen of the gay, but 
characteristic gossip, which these letters to 
her sister contain. They are taken almost 
at a venture, from the first volume. 


the biographer. 


“ Hampton, 1780. 

“ Mrs. Garrick and I read to ourselves sans 
intermission. Mr. Matthew Henry and 
Mr. David Hume (two gentiemen of very 
different ways of thinking on some certain 
points, )at present engage a great part of my 
time. I have almost finished the sixth 
volume, and am at this moment qualified to 
dispute with the Dean of Gloucester on ton- 
nage and poundage monopolies, and ship- 
money. 


“Hampton, Jan. 1780. 


“ Here we are still, and as little acquainted 
with what passes in the world as though we 
were five hundred, instead of fifteen miles 


out of it. Poor Mrs. Garrick is a greater 
recluse than ever, and has quite a horror at 
the thopghts of mixing in the world again. 





REVIEW.—THE DAY-STAR OF THE WORLD’S FREEDOM. 


I fancy, indeed, she will never go much into 
it. Her garden and her family amuse her; 
but the idea of company is death to her. 
We never see a human face but each. other’s. 
Though in such deep retirement, I am never 
dull, because I am not reduced to the fatigue 
of entertaining dunces, or of being obliged 
te listen to them. We dress like a couple of 
Scaramouches, dispute like a couple of 
Jesuits, eat like a couple of Aldermen, walk 
like a couple of porters, and read as much as 
any two doctors of either university. 

“TI wish the fatal 20th was well over: 
I dread the anniversary of that day. On 
her wedding day she went to the abbey, 
where she staid a good while; and she said 
she had been to spend the morning on her 
husband’s grave; where, for the future, she 
should always pass her wedding days. Yet 
she seems cheerful, and never indulges the 
least melancholy in company. She spends so 
very few hours in her bed, that I cannot ima- 
gine how she can be so well: but her very 
great activity, both of body and mind, has, 
humanly speaking, preserved her life. 

“Mrs. Boscawen had made a little party 
which she thought I should like: for you 
must know there are no assemblies or great 
parties till after Christmas, and till then it is 
not the fashion to wear jewels, or dress at 
all. This last custom has, I think, good sense 
and economy in it, asit cuts off a couple of 
months from the seasons of extravagance: 
but I fancy it redeems but little from the 
nights, for one may lose a good deal of 
money in a very bad gown. 


“ London, 1780. 


“T spent a very comfortable day yesterday 
with Miss Reynolds; only Dr. Johnson, and 
Mrs. Williams and myself. He is in but 
poor health, but his mind has lost nothing of 
its vigour. He never opens his mouth but 
one learns something; one is sure either of 
hearing a new idea, or an old one expressed 
in an original manner. We did not part till 
eleven. He scolded me heartily, as usual, 
when I differed from him in opinion, and, as 
usual, laughed when I flattered him. I was 
very bold in combating some of his darling 
prejudices ; nay, I ventured to defend one or 
two of the Puritans, whom I forced him to 
allow to be good men, and good writers. 
He said he was not angry with me at all for 
liking Baxter. He liked him himself; ‘ but 
then,’ said he ‘ Baxter was bred up in the 
establishment, and would have died in it, if 
he could have got the living of Kidderminster. 
He wasa very good man.’ Here he 
wrong; for Baxter was offered a bishoprick 
after the restoration. 

“I never saw Johnson really angry with 
me but once; and his displeasure did him so 
much honour that I loved him the better for 
it. I alluded rather flippantly, I fear, to 
some witty passage in ‘Tom Jones:’ he 
replied. ‘1 am shocked to hear you quote 
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from so vicious a book. Iam sorry to hear 
you have read it: a confession which no 
modest lady should ever make. I scarcely 
know a more corrupt work.’ I thanked him 
for his correction; assured him I thought 
full as ill of it now as he did, and had only 
read it at an age when I was more subject to 
be caught by the wit, than able to discern the 
mischief. Of Joseph Andrews I declared my 
decided abhorrence. He went so far as to 
refuse to Fielding the great talents which 
are ascribed to him, and broke out into a 
noble panegyric on his competitor, Richard- 
son; who, he said, was as superior to him in 
talents as in virtue; and whom he pro- 
nounced to be the greatest genius that had 
shed its lustre on this path of literature. 
“Hampton, 1780. 

“T have been spending a week with my 
good friends the Diceys: they have an admi- 
rable house, and, as far as I can judge of the 
grounds in their present winter dress, they 
are exceedingly pretty. The Duke of 
Bridgewater has a seat in the parish. We 
lived very placidly. The good parson read 
to us every evening. Mr. Dicey lives like a 
prince. I never saw any establishment more 
consistently liberal and handsome thoughout. 
Mr. D. saw me safe home, and loaded me 
with apples, cream, cheeses, &c;—not being 
able to procure any game. I really thought 
they would have made me bring away some 
of their clothes and furniture. As Mrs. 
Garrick’s year is out, we have been very 
busy sending round her cards of thanks. I 
suppose they include seven hundred people, 
six hundred of whom I dare say she will 
hardly ever let in again. 

“We pack offon Tuesday for good as they 
say, all except Liddy; and we regret leaving 
a new cow, and a young calf; and the birds 
that we feed three times a day at the window 
are to be left on board wages; a small loaf 
being to be brought them every morning. 
I think I have told you a great deal of news: 

“Your letters are as full of deaths as the 
weekly bills of mortality; or as an honest 
man who dined here the other day called 
them, the ‘bills of morality.” Who would 
have thought they had been London bills.” 


——~ 


Review.—The Day-Star of the World's 


Freedom ; an Ebenezer for the First 


Day of August, 1834. By John Mori- 
son, D. D. ; published by the Sunday 
School Union. London. 1834. 


Tue substance of this little volume was 
delivered before the associated ministers 
and churches of the Chelsea and Pimlico 
districts of the metropolis. It is an 
attempt to improve the very interesting 
events of the first of August, by reviewing 
the past humiliating history of slavery, by 
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pointing attention to the present joyful 
deliverance from it, and by directing the 
hopes and the efforts of his readers to the 
improvement of past advantages, and to 
fresh exertions in behalf of those whom 
the justice of British citizens has at length 
raised to the rank of men. We admire 
the spirit in which it is written, and we 
the more cordially recommend it to general 
perusal, because it contemplates universal 
emancipation, and because it exposes the 
unparalleled inconsistency and want of 
principle exhibited by the Americans, in 
the maintenance of their atrocious system. 


——-——— 


Review.— Evening Readings in History ; 
comprising portions of the History of 
Assyria, Egypt, Tyre, Syria, Persia, 
and the Sacred Scriptures ; with Ques- 
tions, arranged for the use of Family 
Circles. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, of 
New Hartford, Connecticut. Reprinted 
from the American edition. Ward and 
Co. London, 1834. 


Tae name of Mrs. Sigourney is in itself a 
sufficient stamp to warrant the merit of a 
work intended for the instruction of chil- 
dren. To give to history, and to ancient 
history in particular, a tone of interesting 
simplicity, and thus to render it responsive 
to the artless inquiries of childhood, was to 
be expected only from a female writer ; 
and yet how few, if any, of the female 
writers of the present day, distinguished as 
this intellectual period is for the usefulness 
as well as the brilliancy of the feminine 
pen, are qualified either by their course of 
studies or their habits of thinking, for the 
task of breaking down the ruggedness of 
the history of ancient empires, so as to 
make pleasure-paths of them, on the sides 
of which children may pluck the flowers of 
knowledge? Women, it must be con- 
fessed, do sometimes surprise us with won- 
ders in this line, and absolutely bring us 
nosegays from regions where we have 
wandered with much pain in the days of 
our academic studies, and found little 
except thorns. The very doctors in divi- 
nity, and gownsmen of college, for the 
most part, treat the history of ancient 
Africa as a mere piece of school know- 
ledge, and are contented with a very vague 
outline, comprising a few conventionally 
received particulars. The history of Assy- 
ria and Egypt is, however, so connected, 
on many important points, with that of 
Judea, and consequently with the historic 
and prophetic portions of scripture, that 
an inquiring mind can never be fully satis. 


REVIEW.—EVENING READINGS-—PARENTAL DUTIES. 


fied without a sketch, at least, of the poli- 
tical history, and the manners of those 
countries ; nor can there be a doubt that 
such a sketch, if drawn with correctness in 
a familiar and engaging manner, must be 
highly beneficial to the youthful readers of 
scriptures. 

This effort of Mrs. Sigourney to supply a 
deficiency in literature, which all readers of 
scripture have felt, and none more than 
those teachers who are surrounded by 
circles of inquiring youth, is worthy of the 
highest commendation. Her style is ex- 
tremely plain, and the incidents which lean 
towards scriptural texts are carefully and 
yet pleasingly narrated. Without abso- 
lutely saying that she has left no room for 
any competitor, we may assert, that her 
little work will strengthen the piety, while 
it enlarges the knowledge of the rising 
generation. 


a 


Review. — Parental Duties in the Pro- 
motion of Early Piety. By the Rev. 


Jacob Abbott, of Boston, America ; Au- 
thor of “* The Young Christian,” &c.&c. 
TL’. Ward, § Co. London. 1834, 


Turs is an importation from the native lite- 
rary stores of America, and belongs to a 
class which seems to be as prolific in the 
United States as it is at present in this 
country,—that which has for its object the 
religious instruction of the rising generation. 
Mr. Abbott considers it the first of the 
parental duties to enforce upon children 
the filial duty of absolute—of almost pas- 
sive obedience ; and this for the purpose 
of implanting upon the human mind the 
divine truths which are the foundation of 
christian knowledge. There is a rigour of 
tone, and an imperfection of argument, in 
most of these pages, which render it doubt- 
ful to us whether this work will ever be, in 
the least degree, so popular in English 
society as it is said to be in its native 
country. There may be more political 
freedom in the United States, but among 
us there is a mental freedom which will not 
—which must not — be restrained, and 
which will ultimately make all other free- 
dom, not merely more ample, but more 
secure. Mr. Abbott would have a son be- 
lieve because a father believes; but in 
England a son believes, because he knows 
those to be truths in which his father 
believes. The direct conclusion we should 
be apt to draw from Mr. A.’s work, would 
be—that religious instruction is much less 
to be depended upon in America than we 
have been informed it is,—and the indirect 
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or collateral conclusion would be—that in 
the United States, under Mr. A.’s system, a 
youth is more likely to believe in his father 
than in the scriptures ; while in England, 
under our more liberal system, a youth is 
sure to believe in scripture if he believes at 
all. We teach our youth to think, and then 
to believe ; the American forces them to 
believe, and leaves them to think and 
understand as they can. 


——__-?>— 


Review. — Accidents of Human Life ; 
with Hints for their Prevention, or the 
Removal of their Consequences. By 
Newton Bosworth, F.R.A.S. Second 
Edition, enlarged. Ward and Co, Lon- 
don, 1834. 


Tuts little work ought to be in the hands 
of every person, young and old, for it pro- 
vides the mind with a magazine of resources, 
which, in the greater and lesser accidents 
to which every human being is continually 
liable, may afford immediate aid, or prevent 
consequences of a serious and afflicting cha- 
racter. ‘The occurrence of an accident,” 
observes the author in his preface, ‘ calls 
for prompt exertion; and often leaves no 
time for reasoning, deliberation, or inquiry : 
if, then, the minds of the actors in the hasty 
scene be uninformed as to the proper mode 
of proceeding, it is evident that, in many 
cases, the danger of increasing the evil will 
be, at least, as great as the probability of 
removing or lessening it. And how often, 
especially in the country, do we meet with 
persons so egregiously ignorant of what is 
proper to be done, in any emergency, that 
their assistance is rather to be deprecated 
than desired ?” 

It is certain, that the instruction contained 
in this volume cannot be impressed at too 
early a period upon the mind ; and we are 
told by the author, that he considered a 
course of addresses to young persons, as the 
best mode of conveying the information he 
had to impart. Such addresses, or familiar 
lectures, were delivered to his resident pu- 
pils at Merton Hall Academy, Cambridge, 
and attended by persons of the University, 
who not only approved the plan, but fur. 
nished or suggested several observations 
and incidents. 

The utility of the work will be seen by 
the character of its contents, where we find 
four addresses on the accidents from fire ; 
three on those occasioned by water ; one, 
of a very interesting nature, relative to the 
accidents at play; with a lecture on the 
accidents to which ¢ravellers are liable. 


After a careful perusal of these pages, 
which, if they cannot properly be termed 
amusing, are certainly extremely interest- 
ing, we have not the smallest doubt that 
many lives have been already preserved, 
and the lasting consequences of many 
serious accidents prevented, by these lec- 
tures. 

salient 


Review. — Conversational Exercises on 
the Gospels. In Two Volumes. Vol. 1: 
Questions. Vol. 2: Answers. London. 
Holdsworth and Ball. 1834. 


We are informed in the short preface of 
this little useful work, that it was written to 
assist classes in scriptural knowledge, and 
it now appears in print to encourage suchi 
as may have influence and leisure sufficient 
for the purpose of assembling a Bible class 
around them. The work corresponds, as 
to the Harmony of the Gospels, with 
Townsend’s “ New Testament Arranged,” 
and the questions and answers have been, 
in almost every instance, suggested by such 
standard works as Scott, Doddridge, Henry, 
Calmet, &c. To enter into any detail of a 
work of this nature cannot be requisite, but 
we are of opinion that those who are seriously 
engaged in imparting not merely to youth- 
ful minds, but to the more adult inquirer 
into Christian knowledge, principles, as the 
foundation of their faith and their hopes of 
salvation, there cannot be an assistant more 
exact or correct in the arrangement of the 
truths to be taught, or consequently better 
calculated to impress upon the memory of 
the learner the intimate connexion of those 
truths with one another. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Church at Philippi; or, the 
Doctrines and Conduct of the Early 
Christians Illustrated, &c., by 8S. Baynes, 
(Leslie, London.) The progress of divine 
truth is of necessity a subject of deep interest 
with all in whose minds the day-star of 
evangelical hope has arisen : and those are 
unworthy of the sacred name of Christians, 
who look, without emotion, upon the efforts 
which are being made in the present day 
towards its universal prevalence. Akin to 
this interest is also that curiosity which we 
feel, to know all that can be told us rela- 
tive to the history of the primitive churches 
of Christ; such as their geographical posi- 
tion, numerical strength, trials, conquests, 
graces, &c. To gratify this taste the above 
mentioned volume has been produced, in 
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which many interesting particulars are col- 
lated relative to the Church at Philippi, 
with a kind of running comment upon the 
facts, as they are developed in the records 
of inspiration, the tendency of which is to 
rouse the mind to holy and animating reso- 
lutions in the cause of God, and to shew to 
the Christian world a pattern of piety and 
of zeal, especially worthy of imitation. 

2. Rhymes for Youthful Historians ; 
desi, to assist the Memory in retain- 
ing the most Important Dates in Ancient 
History, aud the principal Events in the 
History of England ; with Portraits of 
Thirty-five Sovereigns, (E. Wilson, Lon- 
don.) An excellent epitome this, which 
cannot be too strongly recommended to 
parents and teachers, as an entertaining 
method of impressing upon the memory of 
children facts and dates connected with 
history. It is decidedly the best book of 
the kind we have ever seer. The rhymes 
are easy and agreeable, without being too 
diffuse ; and there is a pith and terseness in 
many of the lines, which has often sur- 
prised us. 

3. A Practical Exposition of Saint 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. 
R. Anderson, (Hatchard & Son, London,) 
This Exposition is such as may strictly be 
called popular, and is better fitted for the 
closet than it is for the study of the divine. 
It is in fact the substance of a series of 
Expository Lectures, delivered by the 
author to the people of his charge; so that 
much learned criticism, or erudite specula- 
tion, would, under such circumstances, have 
been singularly out of place, besides that 
the author himself informs us that the prac- 
tical view which may be taken of this part 
of the Word of God, was that which he 
chiefly laboured to unfold. We do not 
profess to accord with the expositor in all 
his views. What he has advanced upon 
Chap. viii. ver. 18 to 23, seems at best but 
very superficial : but upon the whole there 
is in this volume much pious counsel, and 
sound divinity, which may be read with 
great advantage by persons of different theo- 
logical creeds. 





THE ROMAN METHOD OF SMOKING WINE. 
[From Professor Ward’s MSS. Adversariz.] 


Tue fullest account of this matter, which I 
know of, is in Columella, He is speaking 
of the situation and form of a country seat, 
which he divides into three parts; urbanam, 
rusticam, and fructarium ; under the second 
of which he has the following passage.— 
“ Fumarium quoque, quo materia, si non 


THE ROMAN METHOD OF SMOKING WINE. 


jam pridem czsa, festinato siccetur, in parte 
rustice ville fieri potest junctum rusticis 
balneis; nam eas quoque refert esse, in 
quibus familia, seu tantum fibris lavetur. 
Neque enim corporis robori convenit fre- 
quens usus earum. Apothece recte super- 
ponentur his locis, unde plerumque fumus 
earum exoritur; quoniam vina celerius 
vetustescunt, que fumi quodam tenore 
precocem maturitatem trahunt, Propter 
quod et aliud tabulatum esse debebit, quo 
admoveantur, ne rursus suffitione medicata 
sint.” (Lib. i. c.6.) It seems by this pas- 
sage, that the smoke of the fires, which 
were under their baths, was conveyed by 
pipes or funnels into adjoining rooms, here 
called “ fumaria,” over which other rooms 
or lofts were built, into which the wine 
vessels were put to receive the benefit of 
the heat, in order to ripen it. And, I 
suppose, Horace alludes to this custom of 
putting the wine vessels into upper rooms 
for that purpose, when, addressing his 
amphora, he says, 
Descende Corvino jubente - 


Promere languidiora vina. 
Od. L. 3—21. 


As one design of this custom was to ripen 
the wines, it is probable that in some places 
the merchants, who are generally desirous 
to push on trade, and make the quickest 
return of their money, might place the 
vessels in the fumaria to ripen the wines 
the sooner, by which means they might 
contract too much of the smoke. Hence, 
perhaps, that of Martial : 

Improba Massiliz quicquid fumaria cogunt 


Accipit etatem quisquis ab igni cadus. 
A te, Murina venit,” &c. Ep. x. 36. 


And Pliny, speaking of wines, says—“ De 
reliquis in Narbonensi genitis asseverare 
non est, quoniam officinam ejus rei fecere 
tingentes fumo, utinamque non et herbis, ac 
medicaminibus noxiis.” H. N. xiv. 6. And 
again: “ Vinum, si sit fumo inveteratum, 
insaluberrimum est, Mangones ista in 
apothecis excogitavere. Jam et patres 
familias etatem addi his, que per se cariem 
traxere. Quo certe vocabulo satis consilii 
dedere prisci, quoniam et materiis cariem 
fumus erodit; et nos e diverso fumi 
amaritudine vetustatem indui habemus.” 
Ixxiii, 1. 

It seems by these passages of Pliny, as 
if the wine received some smack or tinge 
from the smoke, which may be further con- 
firmed by a place in Palladius,—“ Anni- 
culum quoque vinum, ut longam videatur 
simulare wtatem, melitoti unciam unam, 
glycyrhize uncias tres, nardi celtici tantun- 
dem, aloes epatici uncias duas tundis et 
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cernis, et in sextarius quinquaginta coclearia 
sex reconde, et vas ponis in fumo.” Octob. 
til. 14. And the same, one would think, 
might be gathered from the words of 
Horace : 

Hic dies, anno redunte, festus 

Corticem adstrictum pice demovebit 

Amphore fumum bibere institute. 

Od. iii. 8. 
The expression fumum bibere is likewise 
used by Martial, speaking of cheese : 
Non quemcunque focum, nec fumum caseus omnem 
Sed velabrensem qui bibit, ille sapit. 
Ep. xiii. 32. 
I presume the smoke itself, or at least 

the tinge of it, must have reached the cheese, 
from what Pliny says, speaking of cheese : 


“ Et caprarum gregibus sua laus est. Agri- 
genti maxime eam augente gratiam fumo,” 
xii. 42. 

The advantage it received from the 
smoke, was very probably both as to taste 
and colour. I asked a friend, who is well 
skilled in chemistry, whether the smoke 
would penetrate an earthern vessel, (as the 
amphora was, and probably the cadus,) but 
he could give me no direct answer, having, 
as he said, never tried the experiment. 
Could it get in at the top through the 
stoppage, which was usually of cork, covered 
with pitch ? 

E. G. B, 





Mereorotocicat JouRNAL at WatsaLt, from July 23, to Aug. 22, 1834, inclusive. 


*,* The situation of Walsall is so near the Centre of England, that its Temperature may be taken as the 
Average of the whole Kingdom.——Latitude 52°, 34’, 30” N.; Longitude 1°, 57’, 0” W.—Thermometer 


in the shade N.W. aspect. 





Day idl /Fahrenheit’s Thermomet 
f Moon's During} 58 


o! | 3 
Month| 48° | Night |A. M.|P. M.|P. M. 




















tam Wind. 


Weather and Observations. 





1834., days. | 


Jul23) 16 51 | 64 | 69 | 62 | 29.70 SE ers. 
24 #17 53 59 | 69 | 63 | 29.70 | N. by E. |A.M. hazy.—P.M. fair. 
25, 18 | 53 | 59 | 68 | 59 | 29.69 | N. by E. |Fair. 
26 19 49 55 | 63 | 51 | 29.41 | Variable. |A.M. showery,—P.M. squalls & rain. 


27, 20 | 46 | 55 | 59 | 56 | 29.38 
| 60 | 69 | G1 | 29.67 

| 60 | 71 | 64 | 29.70 

30| 23 | 57 | 62 | 69 | 64 | 29.56 
| 62 | 69 | 64 | 29.52] 1 
Aug.1| 25 | 54 | 64 | 70 | 64 | 29.56)|1 
26 | 56) | 61 | 70 | 63 | 29611 

3, 27 | 51 | 62 | 73 | 64 | 29.54 |e 

4) 28 | 53 | 62 | 72 | 64 | 29.54 


x 
” 


N. E. |Heavy rain, with lightning & thunder. 
E. Fair,—heavy rain in night. 
FE.  |A.M. fair.--P.M. heavy thunder-storm. 
E. |A.M. showery,—P-M. fair. 

. by N. | Thunder -storms. 

. by N. |A.M. rain.—P.M. fair. 

. by N. Fair. 


by towsw| F air. 


s. Fair. 


5) New.| 58 | 63 | 66 | 60 | 29.47 |StoS.byE./Cloudy,—rain in evening. 


6) 1 50 | 60 | 63 | 59 | 29.47 


7; 2 50 | 57 | 59 | 59 | 29.56) S 


8| 3 | 55 | 62 | 66 | 59 | 29.38 
9} 4 | 50 | 60 | 67 | 58 | 29.79 


Ss. W. 'Thunder-storms. 
. by W. |Heavy rain. 
Ss. 


A.M. heavy rain,—P.M. fair. 


N.W. |Fair. 


10) 5 | 46 | 59 | 69 | 61 | 29.78 | S. by W. |Pair. 


ll Istqr.| 56 | 62 | 72 | 67 | 29.69 
13; 7 54 | 64 | 75 | 65 | 29.72 
13; 8 56 | 66 | 68 | 56 | 29.72 
14) 9 44 | 59 | 65 | 59 | 29.79 
15] 10 44 | 56 | 62 | 58 | 29.85 
16} 11 46 | 58 | 68 | 59 | 29.89 








Ss. \Fair. 


S. \Fair. 
S.W. | Pair. 





N. E. |Fair. 
N.E.  |Fair. 


N.E. |Fair. 


17} 12 50 | 60 | 70 | 59 | 29.77 | E. by N. |Fair. 








18} 13 | 51 | 61 | 641 60 | 29.64 
19| Full) 53 | 57 | 62 | 60 | 29.68 

















20] 15 | 54 | 59 | 61 | 58 29.40 | 
21] 16 | 48 | 56 | 60 | 57 | 29.35 | 
22! 17 


N.  |Rather cloudy,—P.M. rain. 
N. |\Cloudy, 
S. W. |Cloudy,—P.M. drizzling rain. 


S. by W.|Rather cloudy,—brisk wind. 
46 § 55 158° 50 |! 29.35 ' S. by W. Showery. 


Greatest height of Thermometer, Aug.12,3P.mM. . +. - + + + 75 deg. 
Least height of Thermometer, Aug. 14,15, duringnight, . . + + 44... Range 31 


Greatest height of Barometer, Aug. 16, . 
Least height of Barometer, Aug. 21, 22, 


29.89 inches. 
29.35 


35+ +. Range 0.54 
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GLEANINGS.—LITERARY NOTICES. 


GLEANINGS 


Swan River —Any mention of this infant colony, 
commenced under very inauspicious circumstance, by 
man rsons in the middle ranks of life, who were 


not driven to the enterprize by the usual motives 


that induce people to quit their native shores, and 
become the first settlers in a distant land, must 
awaken a good deal of public attention. In Sydney 

rs to the 13th March, we find it stated, that con- 
siderable uncertainty had prevailed with reference to 
the capability of the Swan River colovy to maintain 
its inbabitante though the present year. It is how- 
ever stated that the colony has recently improved, 
and thatit bids fairer, than at any former time, to 
maintain its position in the scale of British depen- 
dencies. ‘the colony in 1830 sent home wool to the 
amount of £222; last year (1833) it sent to England 
fine fleeces to the value of £5000. 

Heating Hot-houses.—The application of steam to 
the heating of hot-houses appears to have been first 
attempted by Wakefield, of Liverpool, in 1788, and 
afterwards effectually applied in the vault of a 
cucumber house at Kuowsley, in that neighbourhood, 
by Butler, gardener to the Earl of Derby, in 1792. It 
made little progress until about 1816, since which 
time it has extended rapidly; and when ever an exten- 
sive range of hot-houses are to be heated, it will be 
found a saving of fuel and labour, attended with less 
risk of over-heating, or contamination of bad air. 
The application of hot water to the heating of hot- 

ouses was first made by Bonnemain inthe Jardin des 
Plantes, about the time of the first French Revolution, 
and in Britain by Count Chabannes, at Mr. Scott's, at 
Bromley, in 1816. It has been es applied 
by Bacon and Atkinson at Eaton and other places; 
but, unquestionably, the first application of hot water 
asa melism of heating both dwelling houses and hot- 
houses in Britain, was made by Count Chabanaes,— 
Encyclop. of Gardening. 

Graphic Description: Cowper's Fireside—We may 
imagine the interior of the parlour at Olney, snug, 
yet, from perfect arrangement. not without an air of 
elegance. On one side is the “Sofa,” with its loose 
chintz cover; aronnd are disposed various pieces of 
furniture of somewhat ancient form, but bright and 
shining. On the rug lie spaniel Kean, and Puss the 
hare. Mrs. Unwin is knitting by the fire. Within its 
influence, and removed towards the window, seated 
before an escritoir, which had once been a card-table, 
Cowper is discovered, now in the commencement of 
his fiftieth winter, beginning to write for immortality. 
Thus, after half a century of life, faultless!y or pain- 
fully passed, establishing, upon the noble union of 
religion and poetry, a reputation which shall be 
restricted only by the spread of national language.— 
Dr. Meme’s Life of Cowper . 


The Odas, or rooms for the reception of Strangers in 
Asia Minor. It was nottill the present journey that 
I was aware of the precise nature of these Odas, and 
of their universality thoughout Asia Minor. ‘They 
are not endowed or —— by the government, but 
are entirely private charities. One at least is to be 
found in every village throughout the country, and 
often several in a small village. The original founder 
charges his estate, be it great or little, with the per- 
petual maintenance of the Oda; and it seems in most 
cases to be the tenure by which the estate is held. 
Nor is this confined to the wealthy: it ae frequently 
happens that even the poor man, whose little spot of 
ground is barely sufficient, after paying the Aga’s 
decimes, to find bread for his children, charges them 
to keep a chamber (perhaps the whole house has only 
two) and an Oda for the stranger, No questions 
are asked of the stranger. whether he be a dis- 
ciple of the prophet, a Christian, or a Jew—it is 
enough that he is a stranger, and needs the richts of 
hospitality. Heis provided gratuitously with food, 
aud fuel and lodging. and even the liberality is 
extended to his beast.”—Arundel's Discoveries in Asia 

jinor. 


Literary Notices. 


Just Published. 


Baines’s History of Lancashire. Part 43. 
Part 16 of a New Edition of the National Portrait 
Gallery: containing Memoirs of the Earl of Egre 
mont; William Roscoe: and Sir B. Hobhouse. 


Part 15. The Lakes : Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Durham, and Northumberland, I!lustrated. 

The same translated into French, and into German. 

Part 8 of Fisher's Views in India, China, and the 
Shores of the Red Sea. From Original Sketches by 
Commander Robert Elliot, R.N. . 

The same translated into French, and into German. 

Church Establish d; a Lecture deli- 
vered in the Public Rooms, Launceston, on Thurs- 
day Evening, July 3, 1834. By J. Barfitt. 

The Negro's Jubilee ; a Memorial of N Eman- 
cipation, August 1, 1834: with a Brief History of 
the Slave-trade, and its abolition, and the Extinction 
of British Colonial Slavery. By ‘Thomas Timpson, 
Author of Companion to the Bible, &c. 

The British and Foreign Temperance Advocate 
and Herald for August. 

On Church Property. . 

Memoir of Captain James Wilson. By the Rev. 
John Giffin, Portsea. 4th edit. with a Portrait. 18mo, 

Summer Rambles ; illustrative of the Pleasures 
derived from the Study of Natural History; with 
Plates. 

The Trial of Captain Augustus Wathen, of the 
Fiftieth, or King’s Hussars. 8vo, 

Byroniana ; the Opinions of Lord Byron on Men, 
Manners, and Things; with the Parish Clerk's 
Album kept at his Burial-place. 





— Friend; or, the Progress of Humanity, 
oO. 


Payson’s Remains; or, Selections from the Con- 
versations and Unpublished Writings of the Rev. 
E. Payson, D.D. of North America. 

Anecdotes—Christian Ministers. 

History of the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. 
By A. Bost, Geneva; translated from the Freach, 
and abridged. 

A Paraphrastic translation of St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans. By Laicus. 

Part VI. of Billington’s Architectural Director. 

Part XII. of Popplewell’s Christian Family 
Assistant. 

Human Physiology. By John Elliotson, M.D. 
Cantab, F.R.S. 

The Dublin Practice of Midwifery. By Henry 
Maunsell, M.D. 

Warleigh, or the Fatal Oak; a Legend of Devon. 

v Mrs, Anna Eliza tray. 

Part III. of a Dictionary of Practical Medicine ; 
with numerous Formule of Medicine. By James 
Copland, M.D. F.R.S. 

The Ministry of Reconciliation ; a Discourse deli- 
vered June 12, 18%4, in Broadmead Meeting House, 
Bristol, before the Bristol Education Society. By 
Edward Steane. 

The Gun; or, a Treatise on the various descrip- 
tions of Real Fire Arms; with Suggestions for Im- 
oom, Experiments, Accounts of the various 

rocesses, kc. By W. Greener. 


In the Press. 


Professor Vaughan's New Work on the Causes of 
the Corruptions of Christianity; being the second 
volume of the Congregational Lecture. 

The Truth and Excellence of the Christian Reve. 
lation Demonstrated, in two Addresses to the Young 
and the Unlearned. By W. Youngman, 

The Church of England, as the Rallying Point of 
Orthodoxy, considered ; a Lecture delivered in the 
Public Rooms, Launceston, on .Friday Evening, 
July 18, 1834. By J. Barfitt, 8vo. 

Mr Rowbotham has in the press a New Guide to 
the French Language, in Conversations, Dialogues, 
and a Copious Vocabulary, with the Pronunciation 
to the most difficult Words : for the Use of Schools 
and Travellers. 

A Treatise on Physical Optics; in which Three 

Iiundred Phenomena are stated and explained, on 
the Principles of Gravitation ; including the most 
interesting and difficult relating to the Motion, 
teflection, &ec., of Light; the Solar Spectrum ; 
Colours of Thin and Thick Plates; Diffraction ; 
Polarisation ; Colours of Thin Crystals; Vision ; 
Colours of Natural Bodies, 4c. 

A Selection of Three Hundred Psalm Tunes, snit- 
able for Congregational and Family Worship, and 
adapted to the Hymn Books in general use in 
Churches and Chapels, arranged for four voices, 
with a separate accompaniment for the organ or 
pianoforte. 

The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual 
for 1835. Edited by the Rev. Wm. Ellis. Small 8vo, 
13 Plates. 

Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap Book for 1835. 
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